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INSPIRING PROGRAM 
MARKS DEDICATION 
OF MUSIC TEMPLE 

IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Twenty-five Thousand Persons 
Celebrate Opening of New 
Memorial Amphitheater— 





William Curtis Benedict and 


Stephen O. Metcalf 
Principal Donors of Outdoor 
Auditorium With Seating 
Capacity of 30,000—Festival 
Chorus of 300 Singers, Or- 
ganized and Conducted by 
John B. Archer, and Marine 
Band Under William H. 
Santelmann, Give Impres- 
sive Numbers— Marie Sun- 
delius Is Soloist—Permanent 
Organization Planned 


ROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 27.— 

The temple of music bequeathed 
to the city by William Curtis Benedict, 
merchant, musician and patron of 
art, and built with the financial assist- 
ance of Stephen O. Metcalf, who added 
over $100,000 to the donation, was 
dedicated on Sunday afternoon in the 
presence of some 25,000 persons. 

The situation, on the shore of the 
largest lake in Roger Williams Park 
with the hillside forming a natural 
amphitheater, is ideal. The building, 
to be known as the “Benedict Monu- 
ment to Music” and aptly described 
as an “architectural melody in white 
marble,” is designed in the Greek 
style. The base measures seventy-three 
by fifty feet; the peak of the roof, which 
is carried on steel trusses, rises forty- 
two feet above ground level, and the 
columns are twenty-four feet high. The 
platform in front of the west facade has 
space for about 300 persons, and the 
amphitheater, outlined in a marble 
coping, can accommodate from 25,000 to 
30,000. On the inner walls are these 
inscriptions: “This Monument Dedicated 
to Music, A. D. 1923.” “The Gift of Wil- 
liam Curtis Benedict, 1840-1915.” 

In his bequest of $75,000 plus the 
residue of his estate after other bequests 
were paid, Mr. Benedict stipulated that 
the temple be erected in Roger Williams 
Park on a site to be chosen by the Provi- 
dence City Council. It was his wish 
‘0 give to the people of Providence “a 
monument dedicated to, and illustrative 
of, music, and designed in such a manner 
as to instruct and adorn.” Mr. Metcalf 
was named by Mr. Benedict as head of 
the committee, and the location was se- 
lected by the former park commissioner, 
Edward F, Ely. The architects were 
first Bellows and Aldrich of Boston. 
Later William T. Aldrich took charge 
of the building, with Mr. Metcalf’s co- 
/peration. 

_ The dedication program was arranged 
by John B. Archer, who conducted the 
recently formed Providence Festival 
( horus of 300 voices. The United States 
Marine Band, under William H. Santel- 
mann, took part, and the soloist was 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
olitan Opera. The chorus, organized 
y Mr. Archer, was recruited from sev- 
ral organizations in the city, from 
hureh choirs and vocal studios. Its 
permanent organization is anticipated. 
Beatrice Warden was the accompanist, 
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FORTUNE GALLO 
Impresario of the San Carlo Opera Company Now Fulfilling Its Eighth Annual Engagement 


in New York. 


the Organization’s Stay in the Metropolis. 


Mr. Gallo Is Presenting a Number of New American Singers During 


(See Page 30) 





of the groups and Harry Lea, secretary. 

The program included the Hallelujah 
Chorus from “Messiah,” “Hail, Bright 
Abode” from “Tannhiauser,” “He Watch- 
ing Over Israel” from “Elijah,” Pales- 
trina’s “Adoramus Te,” the “Entrance 
of the Gods into Valhalla” from “Rhein- 
gold” and “God Liveth Still” by Bach. 
A feature was the “Song of the World 
Adventurers” from the “Masque of St. 
Louis,” by Frederick S. Converse, with 
band accompaniment. All these num- 
bers were read in a manner that brought 
forth well-deserved enthusiasm. The 
volume of tone was excellent, attacks 
and releases were accurate and expres- 
sion good. 


Band contributions were the Overture, 
“Sakuntala,” by Goldm.rk, an arrange- 
ment of the Sextet from “Lucia” and the 
“March of the Second Connecticut Regi- 
ment” by Reeves. These were finely 
played. 

The tones of Mme. Sundelius’ limpid 
voice carried to the farthest listen- 
ers and were heard by all with immense 
pleasure. Her powers of dramatic ex- 
pression were thrilling in the solo in the 
Inflammatus from the “Stabat Mater” 
of Rossini, and the charm of Arditi’s 
waltz, “Se Seran Rose,” was irresistible. 
Other numbers in which Mme. Sun- 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S 
OPERATIC SEASON 
IS APPLAUDED BY 
IMMENSE CROWDS 


Total Sale of Tickets for First 
Two Performances Sur- 
passes That for Five Pres- 
entations Last Year— 
“Andrea Chenier” Brilliant- 
ly Sung at Opening Under 
Gaetano Merola, With 
Claudia Muzio, Beniamino 
Gigli and Giuseppe De Luca 
in Leading Roles — “Bo- 
heme,” Second Production, 
Announced for Repetition 
with Local Singer as “Mimi” 
—City’s Response to Enter- 
prise Called Unique in Musi- 
cal Annals 


AN FRANCISCO, Sept. 25 (By 
Airmail).— The San Francisco 
Opera Company opened its season au- 
spiciously in the Civic Auditorium on 
Sept. 22 with a brilliant performance 
of “Andrea Chenier,” under the baton 
of Gaetano Merola, general director. 
Speaking before 1000 persons at a 
banquet in the Commercial Club by 
the Califérniangj,Inc., and the San 
Frangisco Chambet, of Commerce, Mr. 
Mergla saidUs¢e sale of seats for the 
firstthree performaiiges insured suc- 
cess for thedseasohs le believed the 
city’s hespoiisq to/e ts to build up a 


civic OR ! ation was unique 
. : at 
in mus armals: 


The present reduced capacity of the 
Auditorium is 6000, and practically all 
the seats were taken on the first night. 
“Bohéme” on Sept. 24 also attracted a 
host of opera-lovers, and the ticket sale 
for “Madama Butterfly,” announced for 
production tomorrow, indicates a con- 
tinuance of this generous patronage. 
The executive manager, Bradford Mills, 
states that the total sale of tickets for 
the first two performances this year has 
surpassed the total for five operas last 
year. 

Furthermore, the success of the enter- 
prise has encouraged Mr. Merola to 
promise an extra performance of 
“Bohéme” on Sunday afternoon, with 
Myrtle Claire Donnelly of San Francisco 
in the réle of Mimi. 

This year’s production of “Andrea 
Chenier” moved with much greater 
smoothness and certainty than were at- 
tained last season. Profiting by previous 
experience, Mr. Merola and Armando 
Agnini, stage director, fitted the cogs 
of their machinery so that the wheels 
revolved with a distinct gain~in pre- 
cision. In the orchestra pit, Mr. Merola 
had a powerful aide in Louis Persinger, 
concert-master. Moreover, the hippo- 
drome tyne of stage, which dispersed the 
musicians last year in an elongated 
semi-circle, was abandoned for the flat 
front variety, the resultant stperior 
grouping helping to weld the orchestra 
into a coherent and readily responsive 
unit. 
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San Francisco Rallies to Support 
of Its Second Season of Grand Opera 
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Claudia Muzio, making her first ap- 
pearance in this city as Maddalena, 
quickly established herself in the favor 
of her audience by consistently good act- 
ing and by the beauty of her voice. She 
built up the character with fine cumu- 
lative effect, and sane throughout in a 
voice of warmth and ample volume. 
Beniamino Gigli in the title réle, and 
Giuseppe De Luca as Gerard, repeated 
their triumphs of last year. Mr. Gigli’s 
voice carried well and carrying power 
means much in the vast Auditorium. His 
impassioned singing in the first act, and 
his dramatic plea before the revolution- 
ary tribunal, evoked salvos of applause. 
Mr. De Luca’s fine singing and acting, 
particularly in the third act, again com- 
manded admiration. 

The smaller réles were ably taken by 
Paolo Ananian, who appeared as 
Mathieu; Lodovico Oliviero, who was the 
Abbé and the Spy; Louis d’Angelo as 
Fleville and Fouquier Tinville, and Fran- 
cesco Seri, who sang Roucher. Local 
singers were likewise effective, Querita 
Eybel singing well as Madelon, and Eva 
de Vol and Ruth Shaffner capably filling 
the réles of Bersi and the Countess de 


Coigny respectively. Albert Gilette was 
equally successful as Schmidt and 
Dumas. 

The settings were excellent, as were 
also the costumes and groupings. Mr. 
Merola was called out to share in the 
applause. 

Disaster impended for a time in the 
last act, when an atmosphere of mirth 
seemed likely to displace the proper mood 
of tragedy, due to the antics of a horse 
of elephantine proportions attached to 
the executioner’s cart, which persisted in 
beating a ponderous tattoo with its 
hoofs during the final duet. 

A better cast than that appearing in 
“Bohéme” it would be difficult to im- 
agine, and the audience demonstrated 
that it appreciated this fact. Queena 
Mario, a favorite with San Francisco 
audiences, was the Mimi, singing even 
better, if possible, than she sang last 
year. Anna Young of this city was 
again a charming Musetta, and Mr. 
Gigli’s success as Rodolpho was em- 
phatic. Millo Picco sang excellently as 
Marcello, and Louis D’Angelo was a 
fine Schaunard. The parts of Benoit 
and Alcindoro were convincingly taken 
by Paolo Ananian. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





“LOTTA” LEAVES FUND 
FOR MUSIC PUPILS 


Income of $25,000 Will Aid 
Students of New England 
Conservatory 


By the will of Lotta M. Crabtree, the 
well-known comedienne of a generation 
ago, who died last week in Boston, the 
sum of $25,000 is set aside for the edu- 
cation of four pupils of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music. The in- 
come of the sum, which will be known 
as the “Lotta Educational Fund,” will 
be paid to pupils who are without means 
to obtain a musical education. 

Miss Crabtree, who was known on the 
stage as “Lotta,” left an estate of ap- 
proximately $4,000,000. She began her 
career in a western mining town, her 
father having been a “forty-niner,” and 
became especially popular in San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans and cities in the 
East. She was of diminutive stature 
and her claim upon the public was large- 
ly the result of a unique personality. 
Though her vocal gifts were not con- 
spicuous, she created a furore wherever 
she appeared. Her most popular rdéles 
were Fanchon, the Cricket and The 
Marchioness in a _ dramatization of 
Dickens’ “The Old Curiosity Shop.” Miss 
Crabtree’s fortune was accumulated 
through clever investments in real estate. 





Samoiloff California School Receives 
$150,000 Endowment 


Mrs. Alice Campbell MacFarlane has 
donated $75,000 toward an endowment 
fund of $150,000, pledged by California 
art patrons, to establish the Master 
School of Musical Arts in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. The school, which is 
to be directed by Lazar Samoiloff, is to 
be a memorial to Mrs. MacFarlane’s 
parents, James and Abigail Campbell. 
It is open to students from all over the 
United States, and is designed especially 
for those of exceptional talent, but with 
limited financial resources. 





Oklahoma City Organizes Symphony 
Orchestra 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., Sept. 27.— 
The Oklahoma City Symphony has been 
organized and has already begun re- 
hearsals for the ambitious program 
planned for the season. It will have 
fifty members and be led by Frederick 
Holmberg, dean of music at Oklahoma 
University. Eight monthly concerts 
will be given, the expenses underwritten 
by a group of prominent business men 
of the city. The organization is an out- 
growth of the Women’s Musical Club 
Orchestra, which appeared here last 
season. The executive committee, in 
charge of arrangements, has been ap- 
pointed by the club, which will supervise 
the orchestra’s activities. 





Goossens to Open Season of Rochester 
Philharmonic 


ROCHESTER, Sept. 27.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, which made its New York 


début last April, announces a schedule 
of sixteen concerts for the coming sea- 
son with the same conductors who guid- 
ed it last season. Eugene Goossens ar- 
rived from London last week and will 
open the season with a concert on Oct. 
16. Albert Coates will arrive in Janu- 
ary to conduct four evening and seven 
afternoon concerts. All of these con- 
certs will be held in the Eastman The- 
ater. The Rochester forces~will go to 
New York on March 23 for a concert 
in Carnegie Hall. 


ST. LOUIS TO ENTERTAIN 
NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHERS 








Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of Associ- 
ation Arranged with Elaborate 
Programs for December 


St. Louis, Sept. 27.—The Music 
Teachers’ National Association will hold 
its forty-sixth annual meeting in St. 
Louis in the Hotel Chase from Dec. 29 to 
31. The committee for St. Louis, of 
which Ernest C. Krohn is chairman, has 


arranged to entertain the guests and 
plans a series of programs. 

An address on “Quarter-tone Music: 
Its Possibilities and Its Limitations,” 
with examples played on the quarter- 
tone harmonium belonging to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, will be given by 
Max Frederick Meyer, professor of psy- 
chology at that institution. “The music 
of the Beggars’ Opera in Print, 1728- 
1923” will be the subject of a paper 
by William Eben Schultz, professor of 
English at Culver-Stockton College, Can- 
ton, Mo. Edgar Stillman Kelley will 
speak on “What is Thematic Develop- 
ment?” “Some Analogies Between Color, 
Form and Sound,” will be discussed by 
Edmund H. Wuerpel, director of the 
School of Fine Arts, Washington Uni- 
versity. Addresses will also be delivered 
by James T. Quarles, professor of music 
at the University of Missouri, and by 
Eugene M. Hahnel, supervisor of music, 
St. Louis public schools. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 29, a piano 
recital will be given by Rudolph Ganz in 
the Wednesday Club Auditorium under 
the auspices of the Piano Teachers’ Edu- 
cational Association of St. Louis. 

The Musicians’ Guild of St. Louis will 
give a St. Louis composers’ program on 
the second or third evening of the con- 
vention. HERBERT W. COST. 





Mme. Cahier Opens Season in Berlin 


In her first appearance of the season. 
Mme. Charles Cahier portrayed the réle 
of Azucena in “Trovatore” as guest 


artist in the Staatsoper, Berlin, accord- 
ing to word received in New York. 
Mme. Cahier is booked every second 
day in Germany, Denmark, Sweden and 
Holland up to her departure for America 
on Oct. 23. The state apartment on. the 
Albert Ballin has been reserved for Mr. 
and Mrs. Cahier. The ship will arrive 
in New York on Nov. 1 and Mme. 
Cahier will go directly to Philadelphia 
to commence her work in the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. 
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Karsavina Dances to “Ameri@an 
Airs” Played on Typewriter 


LONDON, Sept. 27.—Karsavina, 
the noted Russian dancer who is 
to make her first visit to America 
this season, startled London thea- 
ter-goers recently by appearing in 
a performance dressed as an 
American flapper in a middy-blouse 
and short skirt and executing a 
cake walk to “American airs” 
played upon a typewriter. 
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*‘Ma’’ Ferguson Believes 
Every American Family 
Needs Music’s Potency 
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“Ma” Ferguson, Democratic Nominee for 
Governor of Texas 


DALLAS, TEx., Sept. 27.—“I think 
every home should have music in it. 
Where you find music you also find cul- 
ture and refinement. The fine arts of 
today are attracting a great deal of 
attention. People as a rule love music, 


and I think it should be taught in our 
schools.” 

This is the statement of Miriam A. 
Ferguson, Democratic nominee for Gov- 
ernor of Texas. 

“I am sorry to say I am not a musi- 
cian,” she adds. “As a young woman 
I took music when in college, but had 
no talent so I gave it up. However, I 
love music.” 

“Ma” Ferguson speaks of appreciat- 
ing all good music, whether it be in the 
form of opera, oratorio, orchestra, band, 
church choir or dance compositions. She 
has always encouraged music in the 
community and, though never a member 
of a music club, has been interested in 
such movements and has regularly at- 
tended club programs. 

Touching upon her plans for music if 
she is elected, “Ma” Ferguson says: 

“T will help in any way I can. Any- 
thing that is in my power to do I shall 
be glad to do.” 

She concludes, in regard to radio: 

“T fail to see where broadcasting is 
harmful to musicians.” 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 





Providence Dedicates 
Outdoor Amphitheater 
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delius’ art was appreciated were 
Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and the 
“Last Rose of Summer.” 

After the dedication Mr. Metcalf gave 
a reception in the ballroom of the Provi- 
dence-Biltmore Hotel to the chorus and 
band. A feature of this function was the 
presentation to Mr. Metcalf by Mr. 
Archer, on behalf of the chorus, of a 
book bound in silver leather and con- 
taining an etching of the Benedict Monu- 
ment, together with the signatures of 
the chorus members. 

Mr. Metcalf belongs to a family which 
has already done much for art in Rhode 
Island. It was the Metcalf family that 
gave to the State the Rhode Island School 
of Design, and Metcalf Hall, a dormitory 
in the Woman’s College, Brown Uni- 
versity, was the gift of Mr. Metcalf. 

N. BISSELL PETTIS. 





PROMINENT ARTISTS WILL 
SING IN MAINE FESTIVA|, 





Twenty-eighth Season in Bangor to 
Followed by Series in Portland 
and Lewiston 


BANGOR, ME., Sept. 27.—The twent -- 
eighth season of the Maine Music Fe.- 
tival will open in the Bangor Auditoriu » 
on the evening of Oct. 2 under the dire. - 
tion of William Rogers Chapman. Aft: r 
three days of concerts by soloists, « 


chorus of 400 voices and an orchestra 
made up of musicians from the Ne 
York Philharmonic, the soloists and or- 
chestra will go to Portland to open th: 
twenty-eighth season there on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 6. The second season i) 
Lewiston will open on Oct. 9. Mr. Cha; 
man will conduct in all three cities. 

Mabel Garrison, soprano, will be th 
soloist in the opening concert in Bangor; 
Maria Jeritza, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will appear in Portland, 
and Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera, will appear in 
Lewiston. Leonard Snyder, tenor, will 
appear in all three opening concerts 
The initial concerts will also include 
numbers by the orchestra and a chorus 
ranging from 300 voices in Lewiston to 
600 voices in Portland. 

Artists who will appear in all three 
cities will be Joan Ruth, soprano; AlI- 
fredo Gandolfi, baritone; Jeraldine Calla, 
soprano; Benno Rabinoff, violinist, and 
William Gustafson, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera. In the second matinée 
in Bangor Ethel M. Woodman will ap- 
pear as soloist, and Marcia Merrill, con- 
tralto, will sing in Portland in the sec- 
ond matinée. Seldon T. Crafts will ap- 
pear as associate conductor with Mr. 
Chapman in Portland and A. W. Sprague 
will be associate conductor in Bangor. 

The concluding event in each festival 
will be a performance of “Trovatore’”’ 
with the following cast: Marcella 
Roeseler as Leonora, Joan Ruth as Inez, 
Devora Nadworney as Azucena, Leonard 
Snyder as Manrico, Alfredo Gandolfi as 
Count di Luna and William Gustafson 
as Ferrando. Ballet numbers will be 
presented bv dancers from the Odiorne 
School in Bangor, the Emerson-Mason 
School in Portland and the Fannie T. 
Heth School in Lewiston. 

Presidents of the three festival asso- 
ciations are: Bangor, Eastern Associa- 
tion, Otis Skinner; Portland, Western 
Association, A. S. Woodman, and Lewis- 
ton, Central Association, Homer N. 
Chase. 


GALLI-CURCI PARTY SAILS 








Singer Adds Week to English Tour to 
Meet Demand for Seats 


When the Leviathan delayed its sail- 
ing, Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, and 
her party booked passage on the Paris, 
which was to sail on Oct. 1, for he 


British tour. Mme. Galli-Curci was 
accompanied by her husband and accom- 
panist, Homer Samuels; Lawrence 
Evans, of Evans and Salter, her man- 
agers; Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and 
Mme. Galli-Curci’s maid. 

Owing to the demand for tickets, it 
has been necessary to extend the tour a 
week. Mme. Galli-Curci’s final appear- 
ance will be made at Albert Hall on Dec. 
14 instead of Dec. 7. Except for Canadian 
appearances, this will be the first time 
the diva has left America professionally 
since her début here eight seasons ago. 

Reports and newspaper articles just 
received by Evans and Salter state 
boxes are being sold by speculators for 
Galli-Curci’s London appearance at £40 
each, which is about $180 in American 
money, or $22.50 per seat. This is an 
advance of $17.50 over the regular box 
office price. 

Report of Mengelberg’s Illness in Am- 
sterdam Denied 


Willem Mengelberg, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, is 
not critically ill in Amsterdam, accord- 
ing to the latest reports. The New York 
Times on Monday, Sept. 29, carried a 
Chicago Tribune dispatch saying that 
the orchestral leader “was seriously ill 
in an Amsterdam hospital after under- 
going an operation for acute nephritis.” 
MusiIcAL AMERICA, on investigating the 
story through the Associated Press and 
Arthur Judson, manager of the Phil- 
harmonic, received a denial of the story 
and a statement that Mengelberg is at 
home, not in a hospital, and that his 
illness is not of the serious nature in- 
dicated by the first reports. 
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When Grandfather Was a Boy: Through the Eighties and After 
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RADICALS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE OF AMERICAN ORCHESTRAS AND THEIR SEAT OF STATE 


) 1, Peter Tchaikovsky, Whose Dissonances Startled the World; 2, Dr. Leopold Damrosch of the New York Symphony and His Young Son Walter; 3, Theodore Thomas, Defender of 
the Moderns and Conductor of the New York Philharmonic; 4, Minnie Hauk, American Prima Donna; 5, the Old Academy of Music at Fourteenth Street and Irving Place, the 
Stronghold of the Music in the New World; 6, Adelina Patti, Queen of Song in the Eighties 


66 HE programs are always the 

same. There is nothing new 
but jazz. This is an age of medi- 
ocrity” and the criticisms fly about, 
at any concert of your favorite or- 
chestra, in Carnegie Hall. “Why 
when I was a boy...“they continue 
with the tale of the prolific eighties 
and the yellow, naughty nineties, 
When Patti was in her prime; when 
any concert might bring a new sym- 
phony by Tchaikovsky or Brahms, a 
“Parsifal” Prelude in manuscript, a 
“young Viennese pianist named Pach- 


; man.” Then, they tell you, music was 


worth hearing. Then, there were 
Today there is nothing 
but cacophony, atonality...Stravin- 
sky. . .Schénberg. . .the Six. They 
(ook at you and ask, “Do you call 
that music?” 

Perhaps, in the ’eighties, they wel- 
‘omed innovations. Perhaps they will- 
ngly traded Spohr for Wagner or Niels 
“ade for Berlioz. But probably they 
‘idn't. Probably they said, “I am filled 
0 the brim with dissonances, suspen- 
s, chords of the thirteenth, fifth pro- 
sressions, violin tremoli and bass drum 

sages. The cause of this is that I 

e had an overdose of modern music 

have not yet digested it; Brahms, 

10z, Wagner and Tchaikovsky have 

n dinned in my ears until I long for 

quiet repose of Cherubini, or the 
plicity of Haydn, as a corrective.” 


That is what a Boston critic thought of 
them. That is probably what the dowager 
symphony subscribers echoed. 

Programs have changed in the last 
fifty years, even in the last five, but audi- 
ences and critics seem to go on forever. 
The very words that greeted Wagner 
at the end of the nineteenth century 
followed Schénberg through the first 
years of the twentieth. The sold-out 
houses that welcomed every appearance 
of Spohr’s “Die Weihe der Tone,” and 
it appeared regularly at every other con- 
cert, now rush for the Pathétique, 
Spohr’s modern successor. There was 
the same arbitrary selection of concerts 
that one went to, and others that one 
didn’t. There was the same rush of con- 
ductors to beat each other to a premiere. 
The programs were different, yes, but 
the audience was the same. 


Two Symphonies on Program 


Fifty years ago, one digested more 
music at a time. There were almost 
always two symphonies on a program 
and half a dozen soloists. It was in 
1884 that Theodore Thomas gave the 
first regular symphony concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra without any 
soloists. On one evening the New York 
Symphony under Dr. Leopold Damrosch 
played the Mozart G Minor and the 
Rubinstein “Ocean” Symphonies on one 
program, and that was a comparatively 
light one. But we are going back again 
to the more substantial musical fare, 
for in 1924, at its opening concert, the 
New York Philharmonic will offer two 
symphonies, a Mozart and a modern one, 
this time by Respighi. 


If their complaints applied, however, 
to the music of five years ago, the pro- 
grams offered during the war, the old 
subscribers and the new ones with long 
memories would be justified. The pro- 
grams had changed very little since the 
eighties. Tchaikovsky and Wagner were 
more prominent. Spohr had disappeared, 
but Delibes, Dvorak and Saint-Saéns had 
survived. There was a performance of a 
not particularly modernist work by Flor- 
ent Schmitt. Rachmaninoff’s appear- 
ances in America brought forth his com- 
positions. There was a little Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, usually the “Schéhérezade,” 
the Ippolitoff-Ivanoff “Caucasian” 
Sketches, the Respighi “Fountains of 
Rome.” There was an occasional piece 
by Debussy or Frederick Delius and the 
Seandinavians, Sinding, Sibelius and 
Grieg, had come into their own. But 
of modern music, as we have come to 
know it in the last few seasons, there 
was none on the symphony programs. 
There was no Stravinsky, no Schonberg, 
none of the younger radical experimen- 
talists. Their acceptance by Carnegie 
Hall audiences is a development of the 
last five years. 

In the old Academy of Music days 
there was a five-minute intermission at 
symphony concerts before the last num- 
ber on the program, usually a novelty, 
to permit the commuters of the day and 
that part of the audience which could 
not stand the dissonances of Brahms and 
Berlioz to leave. Rubinstein or Josefty, 
von Biilow or Patti, could draw a crowd. 
Thomas and the Philharmonic were cer- 
tain of a fashionable audience thuf ‘paid, 
and paid well, for its seats. But to leave 





the sacred precincts of the hall or to go 
outside the subscription concerts, was 
fatal. Even free tickets would go beg- 
ging. Theodore Thomas and his orches- 
tra opened Steinway Hall with two con- 
certs and the receipts were six dollars! 
Mr. Thomas, with the same program, at 
one of the regular Philharmonic con- 


-certs at the Academy would have had a 


full house, and a paid one at that. 
Rivalry Between Conductors 


The New York Symphony and the 
Philharmonic each gave a series of six 
concerts and six afternoon public re- 
hearsals a season—the afternoon. per- 
formances so that “those living out of 
town and ladies without escort., could 
attend.” The rivalry between Theodore 
Thomas and Leopold Damrosch was, of 
course, intense. Walter Damrosch. tells 
a characteristic story of the: first» per- 
formance of the Brahms First Symphony 
in New York. Both Mr. Thomas, and 
Dr. Damrosch were eagerly awaiting the 
arrival of the score. Dr..Damrosch went 
to see Gustay Schirmer at his. store on 
3roadway and asked whether the ’or- 
chestral score of the work had arrived. 
Schirmer told him that it had, but that he 
was in honor bound to give it ‘to Theo- 
dore Thomas; as he had promised it to 
him. .Dr...Damrosch, was. very. much 
chagrined to think that the premiére had 
escaped hit, and spoke of it to a‘ pupil 
of his, Mrs:;J.ames ; Neilson, member of 
an old aristotratié family and a woman 
of great beauty and distinction. Mrs. 
Neilson. went quietly down to: Sehirmer’s 


{Continued on page 22] 
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Music of the Masters, Plus Wit, Can Fascinate 
the Most Lively Youngster, Claims Guy Maier 


Works of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms Have Power to Thrill Youthful Hearers if 
Accompanied by Suitable Story—Short Compositions Found Preferable 
to Long Ones—Audience Asked to Participate if Interest Lags 
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OW that orchestras have given chil- 

dren’s concerts an important place 
in their regular schedule, Guy Maier, 
pianist, believes it is high time for vir- 
tuosi and singers to follow their ex- 
ample. In his strenuous season of two- 
piano recitals with Lee Pattison, Mr. 
Maier has managed to sandwich in a 
number of highly successful programs 
for children. He points out it is ‘a com- 
paratively simple matter for an orches- 
tra, with all its stimulating variety of 
color and contrast, to hold the interest 
of young people. Singers and violinists, 
too, have little difficulty in interesting 
youthful audiences. 

“Pianists have a hard tussle,” Mr. 
Maier says. “They have no sustained 
tone, no text, no accompanying instru- 
ment to help them. They have only the 
most familiar and the most hackneyed 
instrument—and their own wit! But it 
is really not difficult for a pianist if, 
in addition to his playing abilities, he is 
able to speak easily and imaginatively. 
He ought to succeed after a little ex- 
perimenting, in making a series of short 


compositions interesting to even very °, 


young children. But, above all, the mu- 
sic presented must be first rate. A seri- 
ous mistake is often made in playing 
works that are not up to a really high 
standard. 

“It is not necessary to choose trash 
or ‘simple’ music for the youngsters. 
Any short work up to five minutes in 
length, whether it be by Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms or any of the great masters, 
can be served in such a fascinating 
manner that the youngsters will swallow 
it with great gusto—and will call for 
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Guy Maier, Pianist 


more! If the composition is rhythmically 
arresting, or if it is of a highly dramatic 
nature, it can last even longer than five 
minutes.” 

When he gives these concerts Mr. 
Maier does not simply tell the “program” 
or story of each composition and then 
play it, because he says that would soon 
become monotonous. He tries to unify 
the whole program. He choses some 
slender thread of a story and then hangs 
all the “pieces” on that thread. The 
more imaginative, more preposterous or 
impossible the story, the better the audi- 
ence likes it. For instance, he takes them 
to travel to a faraway city of the Orient, 
and while there they have exciting and 
kaleidoscopic adventures. 

“A good work to begin with in such 
a case is the little ‘Orientale’ by Amani, 
describing an old blind man sitting in 
the garden of a mosque, playing several 
strange instruments at once with his 
hands, mouth and feet!” Mr. Maier says. 
“We listen and are so magically charmed 
by his playing that in a few moments 
we are in his power. By means of his 
magic he puts us through the various 
adventures. 

“The rest is easy; anything you wish 
to say, any piece you wish to play will 
be eagerly listened to. It is well to mix 
classic and modern works and to secure 
as much contrast of color, tempo and 
rhythm as possible. And. above all, let 
there be no pauses or delays anywhere! 
From serious to gay, from talking to 
playing, it must be a continuous and 
vital performance. Only in this way 
can you hold your exacting audience.” 

Occasionally the audience takes part 
in the concert. Mr. Maier does not be- 
lieve in intermissions or in dull moments. 
He remains on tle stage from the be- 
ginning of the concert to the end. The 
audience has printed programs, but he 
does not adhere to them. Upon the size. 
temper and age of the audience depends 
the order and even the selection of the 
nieces. When there is the slightest feel- 
ing of unrest among his hearers he 
immediately gets them to participate in 
the program. 


“One can invent so many ways of 
having them help,” he says. “For in- 
stance, thev love to ‘beat’ various 


rhythms with hands and feet to Negro 
dances: they like to whistle and hum 
beavtiful melodies or to sing ‘made-up’ 
words to Scknhert’s waltzes, and they 
adore making various kinds of insect 
noises to Bach dances. It sounds almost 
sacrilegious, doesn’t it? But if you could 
see how the music really becomes a part 
of the audience you would easily forgive 
the combination of Bach and bugs! Be- 
sides. it gives the audience a chance to 
‘let off steam’ and will insure rapt atten- 
tion for the next piece. This ‘next piece’ 
is usually of a quiet, sustained and lyric 
character, and never fails to make its 
impression. 





“Unfortuntely, I always face such 
strenuous months of recitals with Lee 
Pattison that I am unable to sandwich 
in more than a few of these concerts. 
But there is a great opportunity await- 
ing young artists with initiative and 
resourcefulness. The opportunity to do 
a great work and to blaze out a new 
path is waiting just ’round the corner 
for the right persons.” ; 

Recently Mr. Maier gave one of his 
young people’s concert in Milton, Mass. 
It was a gift to the younger pupils of 
the schools from the Milton Educational 
Society. After the recital many of the 
audience wrote to Harriet Whittier, who 
managed the concert, and to Mr. Maier 
their impression. About two-thirds of 
the writers, who ranged in age from 
eight to twelve, liked the “Erl-King” 
best; and almost all the letters men- 
tioned the Chopin A Minor “Winter 
Wind” Etude. These were the two most 
dramatic pieces on the program. One 
of the letters to Miss Whittier read as 
follows: 

“T enjoyed the entertainment that Mr. 
Maier gave yesterday about as much 
as anybody could. I think it was ex- 
tremely interesting. I liked it all very 
much, but the piece he played that 
sounded so much like a storm was won- 
derful (Chopin Etude in 'A Minor). This 
noon everyone in the house was away, so 
I tried some of the things Mr. Maier 
told us on our piano. I know that any- 
body that heard me would think I was 
crazy because it was so discordy. The 
only thing I could play was what the 
storm said as a warning for everyone 
to get out of his way.” 

Another said the writer had been in- 
spired to resume his piano lessons, and 
a third said he would like to hear the 
concert four or five times. 

It is instances such as these which 
inspire Mr. Maier to continue the work 
which he begun several years ago and 
which, aside from his two-piano recitals 
with Lee Pattison, has given him a 
unique place in developing the musical 
appreciation throughout the country. 





Four Composers Will Play Works with 
Philharmonic 


Four composers will appear as solo- 
ists in their own concertos with the New 
York Philharmonic this season. Nicholas 
Medtner, pianist, who will make his first 
American tour this winter, will play his 
C Minor Concerto, and Sigismund Stoj- 
owski will play his Second Piano Con- 
certo under Willem van Hoogstraten. 
Igor Stravinsky, guest conductor of the 
Philharmonic, will give the first Ameri- 
can performance of his new piano con- 
certo with Willem Mengelberg conduct- 
ing, and Samuel Gardner will play his 
violin concerto in two of Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s concerts. Other novelties for solo 
instruments include the first American 
hearing of a violin concerto by Miecislaw 
Karlowicz, to be played by Cecilia Han- 
sen, Mr. van Hoogstraten conducting, 
and a performance of Respighi’s “Greg- 
orian” Concerto by Erna Rubinstein, 
under the leadership of Mr. Mengelberg. 





Costanzi Opera Presents “Ernani” at 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


On the same evening that the San 
Carlo Opera opened its season in Man- 
hattan the Costanzi Opera Company 
presented Verdi’s “Ernani” as the first 
of a series of three Monday evening per- 
formances in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. Despite a cold, Agnes Robinson 
disclosed a musical voice of considerable 
range and even register in the réle of 
Elvira. Only the high notes were af- 
fected by her indisposition. As Ernani 
Fortunato De Angelis revealed an opu- 
lent voice with adequate volume, but he 
was somewhat uncertain in the trio. 
Nino Ruisi gave a convincing perform- 
ance of the part of Ruy Gomez de Silva. 
In the higher register, Giuseppe Maero’s 
voice was effective as Don Carlo. Flora 
Cingolani appeared as Giovanna, Nino 





Frascona as Don Jago and Ludovicy 
Oliviero as Don Riccardo. The men jy 
the chorus sang well and the orches::, 
conducted by A. Dell’Orefice, gave * 1 
support. G. F. | 





Nina Tarasova to Use 
French Queen’s Parasol 
in Folk-Song Recit«!; 
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Photo by Havrah, Paris 
Nina Tarasova, Singer of Folk-Songs 


When Nina Tarasova, soprano, re- 
turned from Europe recently for the 
opening of the concert season, she 
brought with her a sunshade which had 
been left in the Haute Savoie, France, by 
Marie Antoinette. It had been in the 
possession of a family there for more 
than 150 years. In the Haute Savoie, 
Mme. Tarasova was the guest of Priice 
and Princess Yousoupoff of Russia, who 
collaborated in designing a gown to go 
with the parasol. Both gown and para- 
sol will be used by Mme. Tarasova in 
her four New York recitals of folk-songs 
in costume to be given in Aeolian Hall. 

In Paris, Mme. Tarasova gave three 
recitals with great success. She sang 
in England, appearing in many private 
musicales at which many persons promi- 
nent in English musical and social life 
were present. 

Mme. Tarasova was particularly in- 
pressed by the improvement in European 
conditions, and says that interest in 
concerts and music is once more man- 
fest on the continent. 

Mme. Tarasova added many new songs 
to her répertoire while abroad, including 
an unpublished song by Prince You- 
soupoff. Her four New York programs 
will contain many novelties. All will 
consist of folk-songs and will be sung 
in costume. Her first appearance 1s 
scheduled for Oct. 25. 





European Pianists Arrive for American 
Tour 


Clara Haskil, Rumanian pianist, and 
Rose Armandie, French pianist, arrived 
in the United States on Sept. 26 for their 
concert tour of the United States and 
Canada. The two artists are booked 
for fifteen joint appearances in October, 
November and December. Miss Haskil 
will give a recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 3, and Miss Armandie will give 
her recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 20. 
Both artists are under the managemen! 
of Bernard Laberge. 


Mary Wildermann Offers Scholarships i" 
Progressive Series Course 


Mary Wildermann, director of the In- 
stitute of Progressive Series of Piano 


Lessons has announced that four scholar- 
ships will be given to gifted piano stu- 
dents who successfully pass an open 
competitive examination. Three of thes¢ 
scholarships will go to residents © 
Staten Island and one to a student 1" 
New York City, Brooklyn or New Jersey. 
The examinations for the contestants 0! 
Richmond Borough were scheduled to %% 
held on Oct. 3 and 4 in St. George, S. |. 
and on Oct. 7 and 9 in the Vanderbi! 
Studios, New York. Miss Wildermant 


opened her New York studios on Sept. ~° 





Francis Rogers to Give Annual Progra™ 


Francis Rogers, baritone, who returned 
recently from France, will give his New 
York song recital in the Town Hall 
Nov. 16, instead of on Nov. 6 as ina'- 
vertently stated in a recent issue. 
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| Finds Concert Stage Ready for Radical Changes 
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Ota Gygi Says General De- 
mand Is for Variety—Plans 
New Programs with Maryon 
Vadie, Dancer — Combina- 
tions of Artists Are Liked 
by Public—Rapid Develop- 
ment of Art in America 
Leads to Innovations in Per- 
formances 


‘s¥7ARIETY is the demand of our 

time,” says Ota Gygi, a violinist 
who is also a producer and manager. 
“The concert stage is ready for radical 
changes, and I am trying to work out 


something new—a combination of danc- 
ing with a violin performance. In this 
I will have the cooperation of my wife, 
Maryon Vadie. 

“When I first came to this country 
from Vienna I was associated with Ar- 
thur Hopkins, then a newcomer in the 
managerial field, in a production of ‘The 
Love Liar’ by Crane Wilbur, the author. 
I controlled his entire output for five 
years, with Al H. Woods also interested 
in my contract. Later I was a partner 
of Leo Singer, and took the active direc- 
tion of several European theaters, in- 
cluding the People’s Opera House in 
Vienna. My income from these enter- 
prises justified me in taking the Cen- 
tury Theater in New York, under lease, 
for a cycle of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. This experience opened my eyes 
to the full significance of the concert 
field. I got an accurate survey of artists, 
managers and the public. I found the 
public taste leans toward variety in con- 
cert entertainment; combinations of ar- 
tists are desired. A singer and a violin- 
ist, a ’cellist and a pianist, two singers 
of opposite type, two who especially har- 
monize, or any artistic coupling, are 
what the public will pay to see and 
hear.” 

Mr. Gygi, who will make his American 
concert début under the management of 
Evelyn Hopper in the Town Hall in New 
York, on the afternoon of Oct. 24, with 
Miss Vadie, remarks that several pro- 
grams of this type are now “making 
box-office history.” 

“There are individual exceptions,” he 
says, “such as Fritz Kreisler and Pader- 
ewski, men of great genius possessing 
art and personalities that cross all fron- 
tiers. These are mental and musical 
giants, their love and sacrifices for their 
home lands and their romantic life stor- 
les are so blended with their music in 
the public mind that audiences uncon- 
sclously weave into the fabric of their 
playing impressions of these fascinating 
elements. Nevertheless, it issharder and 
harder for the average concert star to 
succeed as an individual entertainer. 

“This country develops as fast in art 
as in business and in science. The icono- 
clast of today is the conservative of to- 
morrow. My friend, Leo Ornstein, is a 
living example. The same experience 
befel Wagner, Richard Strauss, Rach- 
maninoff, Debussy, Stravinski, Ravel and 
Schénberg. Today we all speak their 
language, although yesterday their artis- 
tic message was termed anarchy. This 
holds for all right and inspired innova- 
ions, and recognition comes quicker to- 
day than ever before in the history of 
art. The critics are also pioneers.” 

‘ ni his theme, Mr. Gygi con- 
Inued: 

“As production and programs are 
changed for the better on the concert 
Stage, there must be great advances and 
innovations at the managerial end. There 
must be some efficient combination of 
forces, such as the Shuberts have brought 
about in the legitimate theater and the 
Keith Circuit in vaudeville. We must 
have a big, comprehensive booking sys- 
tem so that artists and managers can 
Work together, book tours, arrange pro- 
itable consecutive engagements, reduce 
€xpenses and make hazards as small as 
Possible. In a word, the concert field 
must be organized and booked on a 
scientific basis eliminating waste energy. 

Ss of time and fruitless speculation.” 

Born in Vienna of Spanish and Rus- 

1 parentage, Mr. Gvgi studied as a 

under Joseph Joachim. although he 
maintains that for the most part he was 
S taught. He took up drawing and 
nting, as well as working at music 
the Royal Academy. He studied com- 
ition under Max Bruch and dipped 
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Maryon Vadie, a Group of Vadie Dancers, and Ota Gygi, Violinist 


into philosophy. Meanwhilé he was hob- 
nobbing with such brilliant Viennese as 
Liliencron, Dehmel, Wolzogen, Wede- 
kind and Busoni. He did his bit as a 
poet by writing a cycle of modern verses 
for “Die Jugend.” At last he settled 
upon violin playing for a career and 
went on a concert tour of Europe. He 
played in royal courts and was an espe- 
cial favorite of Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. He played with Max 
Schillings at the Court of Wurtemburg 
and was decorated. When Mr. Gygi was 
seventeen, the King of Spain appointed 
him professor of music at the court in 
Madrid, where he remained for some 
time as violinist. 

Gypsy blood on his mother’s side gave 
him wanderlust, and he went to Italy 
to study stage craft and the modern 


theater. The came Mr. Gygi’s first visit 
to New York and his meeting with Ar- 
thur Hopkins, who immediately took 
him into partnership. Later he was a 
headliner in Keith vaudeville. On tour, 
he met Maryon Vadie of California, who 
was being featured with her own com- 
pany as the “American Genée.” They 
married, and have linked their artistic 
fortunes ever since. 

Miss Vadie’s training has been entire- 
ly in this country. She credits her suc- 
cess to her teacher, Luigi Albertieri, 
formerly ballet master at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Miss Vadie has staged orig- 
inal dance divertissements for several 
seasons and hopes to contribute as much 
to the art of dancing in this country as 
Isadora Duncan and Ruth St. Denis 
have done. Versed in the technic of 


the classic style, she also delights in 
modern rhythms and in making her own 
arrangements. 

“It is quite impossible for a dancer 
to do anything really worth while un- 
less she understands the music she is 
dancing to,” she says. “Technic and rou- 
tine are vitally necessary, to be sure, but 
if you stop there your dancing doesn’t 
mean anything. It is hollow and with- 
out substance. If you understand the 
music, then your dancing has soul.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gygi have bought an 
estate at Johnsonburg, N. J., with a 
large lake which they have named Lake 
Maryon. There, next year, they will 
open a summer dancing school for girls. 
Bungalows, a gymnasium, stadium, an 





Excellent Performances of San Carlo 
Opera Forces Draw Capacity Houses 
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HE crowded house which greeted the San Carlo Opera Company in its 


99 


opening bill, Verdi’s “Rigoletto, 


reviewed in last week’s issue of MUSI- 


CAL AMERICA, established a precedent which was kept up through the entire 
week and judging from the enthusiasm of the different audiences, Mr. Gallo 
could easily have filled a far larger theater had he been able to obtain one. 
Four out of the eight operas sung, being by Verdi, again demonstrated the 
vitality of his works, two of the remainder being by Puccini and the other 


two, the “Operatic Twins.” 


Two singers made their New York débuts, Tina 


Paggi and Clara Jacobo, both making excellent impressions, and Bianca 


Saroya returned to the organization after a year or so of absence. 


Other 


popular artists were heard in favorite réles. 


Verdi’s “Aida,” one of the most popu- 
lar operas for opening nights in the 
contemporary répertoire, was presented 
on Tuesday evening before the customary 
packed house which the work seems in- 
variably to draw. For it Mr. Gallo pro- 
vided an _ exceptionally strong cast, 
headed by Bianca Saroya in the name- 
part. Miss Saroya’s work is not un- 
known to New York as she has been 
heard here before with the organization. 
Her Aida proved a magnetic character- 
ization and was interesting vocally, the 
second of her two great arias being the 
better done. She dominated the ensembles 
with tones that carried yet which were 
never forced, and in the final scene her 
pianissimos were of decided beauty. Miss 
De Mette as Amneris was haughty and 
regal in demeanor and sang exceedingly 
well. Her acting in the Judgment Scene 
was very fine. Mr. Tommasini sang admir- 
ably throughout and was recalled five 
times after “Celeste Aida.” Mr. Basiola 
showed no signs of fatigue from his 
Rigoletto of the previous night and his 
duet with Miss Saroya in the Nile Scene 
was finely done, the number winning for 
the two singers a tumult of well-deserved 
applause. Pietro De Biasi, Natale Cervi, 
Francesco Curci and Philine Faleo sang 
the minor rdéles capably. Fulgenzio 
Guerrieri conducted and the Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet performed the inci- 
dental dances with finesse. J. D. 


The Season’s First “Tosca” 


“é 3° a 4 

Tosca,” on Wednesday evening, was 
musically fine. There were deep, rich 
voices bringing the full meaning of the 





Puccini music to the audience. The or- 
chestra showed appreciation for the 
nuances of the score, but histrionically 
the performance was less satisfactory. 
Anne Roselle sang the title réle with a 
sureness of tone and a full mellow voice 
that evinced a complete understanding 
of Floria Tosca. Her “Vissi d’arte,” 
like Manuel Salazar’s “E lucevan le 
stelle,” marked a climax, not only in the 
story but in the beauty of its interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Salazar’s Cavaradossi com- 
bined an aristocracy of voice with deft- 
ness of action. Mario Valle made a 
convincing Scarpia, singing with excel- 
lent tone and with vitality and passion. 
In the other réles were Francesco Curci 
as Spoletta, Natale Cervi as Sacristan, 
Pietro de Biasi as Angelotti, and Luigi 
de Cesare, Eloi Grimar and Philine 
Faleo. Aldo Franchetti conducted with 
a spirit and sweep that lent vitality to 
the whole performance. W. S. 


Tina Paggi’s Début 


A performance of Verdi’s “Traviata” 
of unusual excellence on Thursday night 
served to introduce Tina Paggi, colora- 
tura soprano, to New York as well as 
to give Gallo audiences an opportunity 
to hear old favorites in melodious rédles. 
Interest naturally centered in Miss 
Paggi’s Violetta. The singer, after a 
few moments of excusable nervousness 
which affected her intonation slightly, 
sang exceedingly well. The voice is full 
and well produced with a _ beautiful 
roundness in its upper register. This, 
added to facility of execution, made her 





athletic field. and boat houses will be 
part of the equipment. 
fiorituri above the average. High E 


Flats were sung with perfect ease both 
in cadenzas and at the end of arias, 
greatly to the delight of an enthusiastic 
audience. Lyric bits such as “Dite alla 
Giovane” and “Addio del Passato” were 
well sung with lovely tone, though in 
the latter the singer made the mistake 


[Continued on page 13] 





OFFER PRIZE PIANOS TO 
CHICAGO MUSIC STUDENTS 


Pupils of Chicago Musical College Will 
Also Compete for Violin—Many 
Entries for Contest 

CuHIcAGO, Sept. 27.—Students of the 
Chicago Musical College are already 
keenly interested in the competition for 
prizes to be distributed next May, ac- 
cording to Carl D. Kinsey, manager. 
Entries must be made by Oct. 1, accord- 
-ing to a plan adopted in past years. 

The Mason and Hamlin Company of 
Boston offers a grand piano valued at 
$1,750 to the winner in the post-gradu- 
ation piano class. The Cable Company 
of Chicago offers to the successful com- 
petitor in the graduation or senior di- 
ploma classes of the piano department 
a Conover grand piano, priced at $1,200. 
The Chicago Musical College will give 
the winner in the artist, pest-graduation, 
graduation or senior diploma classes of 
the vocal department a grand piano, 
valued at $1,000. A valuable violin, 
made by an old Italian, French or Ger- 
man master, will be offered by Lyon and 
Healy of Chicago to the successful con- 
testant in the artist, post-graduation, 
graduation and senior diploma classes 
of the violin department. 

Entrants will be heard in a semi- 
final competition towards the end of the 
term by three judges outside the College. 
Three well known musicians outside Chi- 
cago, and Frederick Stock, who will con- 
duct the Chicago Symphony in the ac- 
companiments, will serve as judges in 
the final contest. 

This is the sixth year in which prizes 
have been offered. Accompaniments for 
twelve young artists have been played 
by Mr. Stock and his orchestra each 
year except the first, when the contest 
was an experiment. 
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Dunning Teachers Organize National Association 
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OME twenty years ago an enterpris- 

ing American woman and mother 
discarded the usual method of training 
beginners in piano and sought to devise 
a system better adapted to develop the 
mentality and musicianship of her two 
small sons. Today that system is known 
throughout the entire country and its 
exponents have just formed a national 
organization—The National Association 
of Dunning Teachers—with a member- 
ship of more than 400 musicians, repre- 
senting practically every State in the 
Union. Effie Marine Harvey, Dunning 
normal teacher of Chicago, has been 
elected president, and Carre Louise Dun- 
ning, founder of the System, honorary 
president. 

Mrs. Dunning, who might be called 
the inspirational head of the association, 
is much gratified at the growth which 
the newer ideas of pedagogy is having 


in the last few years, since it justifies 
her original premise that the child pos- 
sesses a separate and distinct personality 
and should not be treated as an auto- 
maton if he is to realize his highest 
development in self-expression. 

“We send our children to school to 
be taught the various studies in the 
curriculum,” said Mrs. Dunning, “and 
we naturally \expect that they will re- 
ceive definite training in character- 
building. But when it comes to having 
them taught the piano, all we consider 
necessary is a teacher who will show 
them the notes and how to get over the 
keys as rapidly as possible. The fact 
is lost sight of that proper musical train- 
ing is one of the best means of develop- 
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Career Opportunity. Talented pupil, willing 
to assist part-time as mother’s help, may obtain 
musical education free (eminent New York pianist- 
teacher of national reputation). Address inquiry 
in own handwriting. Homelife, Musical America, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City, 


FOR RENT: Fine Steinway Baby Grand 
to responsible person. 30 dollars monthly. 
Cleary, 221 E. 17th, N. Y. Lexington 4666. 








Prominent violin instructor desires to exchange 
lessons in return for secretarial work mornings or 
afternoons. Box M, Musical America. 





Players wanted. Kriens Symphon 
Club. Orchestra of 125 men, women, boys, oa. 
Christiaan Kriens, Conductor. Weekly rehearsals, 
— Movie ge —e etc. Brass, wind, violas, 

sses specially wanted. Apply mail only. Kriens 
Studio, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. - 


ARRANGER 


Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. Piano 
and vocal settings for songs, etc., by amateur 
composers @ ty. 
OARL F. WILLIAMS 
7@1 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(Reom 801) 

















Ke. Theatre 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing: 
DRAMA, OPERA, PHOTOPLAY 
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Carre Louise Dunning and Members of Her New York Normal Class—Back Row, Left to Right: Alice Walker, New York; Ella E. 
Prince, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. W. H. Phippen, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. T. O. Glover, Waco, Tex.; Mrs. Robin Ogden, Waterbury, Conn.; 


Beulah Crowell, St. Louis, Mo.; 


Tex.; Anna Swank, Bellefontaine, Ohio; A 
erine Arnold, Tiffin, Ohio; Jane Marley, Kansas 


Rose Buchanan, Kansas State Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, Kan.; Dorothy Garrison, Houston, 
dda Eddy, Bellefontaine, Ohio; Myrtle Slanaker, Dayton, Ohio; Center Row: Kath. 
City, Mo.; Kate Dell Marden, Portland, Ore.; Ida Gardner, Tulsa, Okla.; Carrie 


Munger Long, Dallas, Tex.; Front Row: Zelia Deihl, Houston, Tex.; Stella Rowe, New York; Sophia Cotner, New York; Julia 
Callicutte, Corsicana, Tex.; Leona Lilly, Bradford, Pa.; Virginia Ryan, New York: Laura Brooks, Lebanon, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur 
E. Ford, Oneonta, N. Y.; Joy Turner, Salem, Ore.; Mrs. Dunning, and Agnes W. Ward, Sapulpa, Okla. 


ing the mind of the child as well as his 
fingers, for it strikes at the very base 
of his personality and exemplifies the 
real meaning of the word education— 
educo, to draw out.” 

The difficulty in utilizing music as a 
vital factor in the education of the 
child as Mrs. Dunning sees it is in 
bringing teachers to realize their re- 
sponsibility as teachers and to inspire 
them with a greater vision of their task. 
The large number of teachers who an- 
nually seek admittance to the classes 
of normal teachers discloses the fact 
that all too manv lack the fundamental 
knowledge necessary to impart the essen- 
tials of music to the pupil. Only those 
who give evidences of real musicianship 
are accepted as students, since Mrs. 
Dunning is more interested in maintain- 
ing the high standards to which she has 
always adhered than in commercializing 
a method which many teachers have 
found as a solution to their problems. 

“Almost every mail brings me letters 
from teachers inquiring about the Dun- 
ning System. Many of them are from 
sincere musicians who are earnestly 
seeking a more efficient method of teach- 
ing than the one which was handed down 
to them. But there are also many who 
secm to think that the Dunning System 
is merely a fad to make teaching more 
interesting—a sort of a tweedle-dee-dee 
which they can learn in a few pleasantly 
spent afternoons—and thus add another 
‘unique’ feature with which to bewilder 
their pupils. It is not of such stuff that 
really Dunning teachers are made. 

“It makes little difference if those who 
enter the classes have a thorough knowl- 
edge of harmony or not. We give them 
the principles, and it is simple enough 
for them to develop them if they will. 
But it is often both amusing and sad 
to see a teacher of many years’ experi- 
ence, sometimes head of a; school or 
conservatory, who thinks he knows every- 
thing and then fails in an attempt to 
resolve a dominant seventh chord in its 
four positions!” 
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It is specific knowledge that the teacher 
needs, says Mrs. Dunning, and it is 
specific knowledge which she endeavors 
to give the students who enter her nor- 
mal class. For several years she has 
been able to teach only one class a year, 
since the four hours a day for a period 
of five weeks have taxed her strength 
to the utmost. This season, however, 
she plans to undertake a second class 
in Los Angeles, beginning in January 
or February. 

At the close of her New York course 
Mrs. Dunning made six appointments 
to the staff of Dunning normal teachers 
in the United States to take care of the 
many applicants who desire to become 
known as Dunning teachers. In order 
to be sure that the normal teachers 


thoroughly understand the work and 
are imbued with its spirit, it is neces- 
sary that a teacher review the work of 
the normal classes twice and be able to 
show positive results as a Dunning 
teacher throughout two years’ work. 

The motion picture film, “A Trip t 
Music Land,” the making of which. Mrs. 
Dunning superintended in New York a 
year ago, has since been shown in man! 
theaters in various cities, several using 
it as a special feature during the musi 
week celebration of last May. 

Mrs. Dunning left New York last wee! 
for the Pacific Coast, where she wil! 
spend the winter. Her class in the East 
will be held next summer in July, in- 
stead of in,August as in the past. 

HAL CRAIN. 





MILWAUKEE SEASON OPENS 


Wisconsin Theater Orchestra Gives 


Sunday Noon Programs 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 27.—The Wiscon- 
sin Theater Orchestra, under Rudolph G. 
Kopp, opened the concert season, Sun- 
day noon, Sept. 21, before an audience 
of 3,500 persons. The management has 
scheduled the concerts so that music- 
lovers can go to church first. The regu- 
lar theater orchestra is enlarged each 
week to provide this concert feature. 
Classical music of the more popular type 
is chosen, the first program including 
Elgar’s “Pomp and _ Circumstance” 
March, Saint-Saens’ “Déluge” and Liszt’s 
“Préludes.” Carl Uterhart played solo 
violin and Alfred Hiles Bergen sang 
the Prologue from “Pagliacci.” 

Frieda Stoll, soprano, has won two 
scholarships in Chicago, one for study 
with Mme. Forbes Cutter, the other with 
Isaac Van Grove. C. O. SKINROOD. 





Lois Maier Booked for Eastern Tour 


In addition to her concert appearances 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., where she is as- 
sistant to her husband, Guy Maier, i 


NNN = 
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the University School of Music, Lois 
Maier, pianist, will tour the East dur- 
ing November. She has already been 
booked for a Jordan Hall recital and 4 
Chromatic Club recital in Boston and 
for concerts in Poughkeepsie and Bui 
falo, N. Y.; Fall River, Taunton an¢ 
Lawrence, Mass. 





Broadway at 5ist St. 
th | EDWARD BOWES 
Managing Director | 


BEGINNING SUNDAY 
ELINOR GLYN’S 


HIS HOUR 


A Metro Goldwyn Picture 
Directed by King Vidor | 





CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentation by ROTHAFEL 








Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


34 I A L sy O , Broadway & 42nd St. 


BEG. SUNDAY 


THE STORY WITHOUT A NAME 
With 
Agnes Ayers and Antonio Moreno 
An Irvin Willat Production 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


R | V O L I ; BROADWAY AT 


49TH STREET 
Beginning Sunday 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
HER LOVE STORY 


Allan Dwan Production for Paramount 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA | 
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Hard— 
Singers Who Prove They Can Do 
More Than Sing Brilliantly—-One Goes 
in for Anthropology—Some Musicians 
Take Up Science as a Recreation and 
Others Go in for Law—The Beautiful 
Simplicity of Conditions at the Berk- 
shire Festival and How Mrs. Coolidge 
Maintains an Artistic and Charming 
Social Atmosphere Without Show or 
Ostentation—A Chicago Player Who 
Participated in His Own Wedding 
Music, But Had Nothing on the Vocal- 
ist Who Led a Hymn at His Funeral 
—The Difficulty of Making Gramo- 
phone Records, and the Loss of a 
Matchless Trill—Why Insure a Jazz 
Organization?—-Some Advantages of an 
Opera on the Klan 


A Popular Myth That Dies 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“Whenever I want to raise a sure 
laugh,” a certain gentleman noted for his 
speech-making gifts confided to me re- 
cently, “I tell some story which has a 
tenor as the butt. My audiences will al- 
ways howl with delight when I bring out 
the nub of a joke which reflects on the 
mental capacity of the tenor. 

“Do I really believe that tenors and 
other singers are actually below the 
normal standard of intelligence? Don’t 
be silly—of course I don’t. But my mu- 
sical audiences always laugh at stories 
of this type, so I tell ’em and get sure 
laughs. Yes, I am rather ashamed of 
myself,” 

[ suppose we must forgive this amiable 
and candid gentleman for this age-worn 
trick of capturing favor through a popu- 
lar myth. 

Such tales are the legitimate coin of 
the speech-maker and writer, whether 
the victim be slow-witted tenor, thrifty 
Scot, dull Swede, volcanic Slav, witty 
[rishman or excitable Italian. 

It is small use arguing with your 
dealer in such conventional prejudices 
that most singers are really bright crea- 
tures, that you know many Scottish lads 
who have been sinful squanderers, that 
Swedish maids of your acquaintance are 
wizards in calculus, Freud and Marcel 
Proust, that numerous Slavs object to 
revolution and believe in Santa Claus, 
that some Irish are innocent of wit and 
humor, that hordes of Italians are soft- 
vciced phlegmatic souls. 

It’s no use, I say, to oppose these 
popular myths; you’ll only get sorrow- 
ful looks from your friends, while your 
un-friends will tap their heads signifi- 
cantly when you look the cther way. 

So I shall not try to argue. 

I suppose the tenor is a victim of his 
colleagues’ envy and that most of the 
‘tories concerning his shortcomings 
originated in the dressing-rooms. After 
all, the tenor is a lucky fellow. A few 
top notes give him an enormous advan- 
tage over his baritone and bass tribes- 
men. The tessitura bestowed on him by 
ny rivals in heaven makes the tenor a 
inger among singers. He demands and 
receives princely fees. He holds the 
enter of the stage and the best part of 

the purse. No wonder he struts and 
Patronizes his hard-working colleagues 
who must be content with ungrateful 


and villainously difficult réles as plead- 
ing fathers and bewhiskered priests. 

Every mistake of the tenor is eagerly 
seized on and magnified. Woe to him 
if his syntax is not correct or if he splits 
an infinitive in writing (if he knows 
how to write). All the world will hear 
of his failings. Unhappy is the lot of 
the tenor. 

He might interpret Einstein, discover 
the arcana of the alchemist and present 
perpetual motion to the world, still all 
hands will be turned against him, for 
he remains a tenor. 

No wonder the tenor will turn aside 
from his pursuit of the arts, sciences and 
humanities and take to collecting clip- 
pings, haberdashers’ announcements and 
photographs which really do justice to 
his face and figure. 

Misunderstood by the world, he is 
driven to these simple pleasures of the 
sybarite—and then the world points its 
finger of scorn! 

Such is the fate of the tenor. 

bo * * 


I was discussing this subject the other 
evening with a friend who had just 
returned from Europe. He agreed that 
the standard of learning among singers 
was quite high. 

“T have often wondered,” he observed, 
“what becomes of the singer who dis- 
appears mysteriously from his usual 
haunts. For example, some few years 
ago there was a fine baritone in New 
York. You remember Claude Cunning- 
ham? A big, strapping, manly chap 
whose only affliction was that he was a 
perfect type of matinée idol. Claude 
went abroad some years ago. Dis- 
appeared completely. 

“Well, last week I attended an impor- 
tant soirée in London. Most everybody 
of any prominence was present. 

“A tall, dignified gentleman of serious 
mien commanded my attention. His face 
was vaguely familiar. I asked someone 
the name of this grave gentleman with 
the gray pompadour. I was bowled 
over by the answer: 

“‘That is Mr. C. Cunningham, the 
anthropologist.’ 

“Yes, it was Claude, the ex-baritone 
of New York. We chatted a bit on Nordic 
matters, cranial indices and other sub- 
jects dear to the hearts of scientists. 
Claude told me he is working on a new 
anthropological monograph at present. 
We didn’t discuss singing at all, for I 
felt delicate somehow about bringing up 
such an irrelevant topic. 

“Claude is a full-fledged savant, al! 
right.” 

*& * 

The precise nature of my informant’s 
musical talents had escaped; I couldn’t 
for the world of me recollect his instru- 
ment. 

“Pardon me,” I asked him, “but which 
are you, a violinist or pianist?” 

“IT am a tenor,” he replied, pulling 
himself up to his full height somewhat 
coldly. 

* * * 

This fresh evidence heartened me. Not 
only is the tenor myth proved fiction, 
but a casual look around the musical 
world showed that musicians, including 
singers, are more than highly diverting 
marionettes. 

There is Gatti-Casazza, a naval en- 
gineer as well as impresario; Josef Hof- 
mann, skilled mechanic, patentee of im- 
portant automobile inventions; Paderew- 
ski, diplomat par excellence; Siegfried 
Wagner, architect; Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
naval officer; Borodin, chemist; Lucian 
Muratore, landscape artist; Lauri- 
Volpi, lawyer and so I might go on 
until I brought out hundreds of dis- 
tinguished names. The versatility and 
broad intellectual horizon of many, many 
musicians might prove surprising to a 
person who has not come in close touch 
with their achievements outside of mere 
music. You should hear Harold Bauer, 
for example, when his fine mind is 
trained on literature, art, or what not. 
Ernest Hutcheson also bears the reputa- 
tion of being an amazingly well-informed 
man. Fritz Kreisler the gentle is also 
more than a great fiddler and composer. 
Almost any of the conductors are en- 
gaging and well-developed human beings 
when you can steer them away from 
shop; only a few are without an honestly 
earned academic degree. 

But why go on? What we are in- 
terested in is not the head of the musi- 
cian but his heart. Headless, he might 
still bewilder and dazzle us; heartless, 
he betrays himself at once. 

* * * 


Not long ago a tenor was accosted by 
a colleague in the same opera troupe. 
“John,” he informed the tenor, “you 
made an exhibition of yourself when 
you testified in court this morning. John, 








Edna Thomas, Who Sings Negro Spirituals and “Ballits” and Creole-Negro Songs as No 
One Else Can, Probably Comes by This Ability Naturally as She Was “Bawn an’ 


Raysed” in N’Yawlins. 


Miss Thomas, Having Delighted American Audiences with 


Her Characteristic Melodies, Carried Her Songs to London, Where They Were Re- 
ceived with Equal Success, and She Is Now in Australia Pleasing Enthusiastic Audi- 
ences, but Will Return to This Country Early in the Year 








when the judge asked you whom you 
thought was the greatest singer and 
musician in the world you answered, ‘I 
am.’ ” 

“Certainly I did,” replied the tenor 
in an injured tone, “wasn’t I under oath 
and didn’t I have to tell the truth?” 


aK * ok 


Too often the social cloud is permitted 
to overshadow important artistic en- 
terprises; too often music is used as a 
convenient step-ladder by those who 
would vault the upper heavens. I could 
spin you many a yarn. 

Now, on quite a different order is the 
Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music 
which is sponsored by a lady who is at 
once a gracious hostess and a pianist 
of high ability. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge had one 
object in mind when she founded her 
annual festival at Pittsfield, Mass., to 
serve the cause of chamber music. 

Under Mrs. Coolidge’s xgis Pittsfield 
has become a meeting place of the 
world’s musicians. The waning pulse of 
absolute music has been quickened; the 
inspiring communions in Chamber Music 
Temple have perceptibly thrust forward 
the movement in this country. Through- 
out these seven years of achievement 
Mrs. Coolidge has remained a retiring, 
modest figure. 

This unostentatious event which each 
autumn attracts five hundred patricians 
of music to the Massachusetts hills is 
a singularly wholesome institution. I 
recommend certain voluble patrons of 
music to a study of Pittsfield methods. 
No trumpery, no stressing of the social 
phase—what need? 


* * cg 


Several winters ago I was stopped at. 
the entrance of the Hotel Astor music- 
room by a matronly woman, a stranger 
to me. The good lady would not let 
me pass. “I am sorry,” said she severe- 
ly, scanning my Tuxedo, “but it is a rule 
of our society to admit no one to our con- 
certs unless they wear full dress.” 

My first impulse was to call an officer, 
overwhelm the doorkeeper and force an 
entrance. But I reflected, and instead 
went home and wrote a savage story in 
which Mozart and Wagner were pic- 
tured as being turned away from fashion- 
able musical gatherings because they 
wore only street costumes. 

I might add that this select musical 
society is still in existence in New York. 
Of course, many small towns have simi- 
lar groups of extremely self-conscious 
persons who insist on coating their mu- 
sical functions with thick social icing. 
Of course, music and real musicians can- 
not thrive under such ceremonial rites. 

Again I urge such patrons of music 
to ponder over Mrs. Coolidge’s simple, 
unaffected, amazingly successful festival 
at Pittsfield. 

* * * 

I see by your paper that a Chicago 
dance hall musician played in his own 
wedding march. 

There is no telling what a musician 
may not do. I once knew of one who 





participated musically, not at his wed- 
ding, but at his funeral. 

It was at a performance of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” and it was long ago. 

There was music, and the voice of 
Uncle Tom surpassed all other voices in 
the cast in sweetness and penetration. 
Therefore, when anyone died and they all 
gathered around the bier, it was Uncle 
Tom who led the ensemble in “Nearer 
My God to Thee.” 

At length Tom was given his turn 
in the business of dying, which he dis- 
charged with the utmost thorough- 
ness. But, dead as well as alive, he 
still started the hymn half a beat earlier 
than his fellow-choristers. 

I should add that there were not very 
many left by that time, and that with- 
out him the chorus would have been 
rather feeble. 

But I have not yet heard of a musi- 
cian adding to the singing at his 
christening, though some have tried it. 

1K * ok 


No one doubts that singers and other 
artists enjoy receiving the royalties that 
accrue to them from the sale of gramo- 
phone records, but not every one of your 
readers may realize that making these 
records is often a nerve-racking busi- 
ness and that disappointments are many 
and frequent. 

There was, for instance, the incident 
of Nellie Melba trilling in her own fault- 
less fashion, but all for nothing, at the 
end of “Caro Nome.” It was Melba’s 
habit to end the aria, not with an ar- 
peggio on the common chord as some 
sopranos do, but with a long trill on 
the key-note. Now it so happened that 
this time Madame sang the whole song 
just a trifle too slowly for the trill to 
find place on the disk. They reproduced 
it, just for fun, and all who heard it 
agreed that never had the diva sung 
Gilda’s rhapsody with more luscious tone 
or finer phrasing. But the matchless 
trill had been given out all for nothing, 
so far as posterity is concerned. Like 
the arrow shot into the air (but a differ- 
ent air), the trill had gone no one knew 
where. 

A record that was perfect so far as 
it went did not go far enough and was 
therefore useless as merchandise. 

And things that are really pathetic 
happen at times. A friend of mine was 
waiting in the outer office of a gramo- 
phone company when a woman, weeping 
bitterly, darted through the room and 
out toward the street. 

My friend inquired who she might be 
and the cause of her tears. 

The name of a great singer, but one 
no longer young, was mentioned in reply. 
She had been making records privately, 
my friend was told, to judge of the con- 
dition of her voice for herself. The out- 
come was not happy. The voice that 
had once been pure as crystal and limpid 
as a brook had lost both its purity and 
limpidity. And worse, she whose intona- 
tion had been perfect, heard herself sing- 
ing out of tune! 





[Continued on page 8] 
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| MEPHISTO’S MUSINGS | 





Her fame was so great that she still 
might have continued concert tours, she 
still could have “got by” with a large 
section of her public; but, being an artist 
of exceptional intelligence, she knew her 
hour had struck and accepted the situa- 
tion. 

She never sang in public after that 


revealing trial. 
* * * 


I wish that gramophones could give 
us some of their impressions of musi- 
cians who make records. I mean—not 
the impressions we hear, but those we 
don’t. 

There is one machine, however, that 
can’t, even if it wanted to. The reason— 
at least, one reason—is that it no longer 
exists. An African chief was induced 
to sing into it, and sang with such an 


excess of lung power, brio, strepitoso and 
fortissimo that the mechanism literally 
cracked under the strain. 
But that case was extreme. Most of 
our singers are more considerate. 
They haven’t the chief’s 
strength, anyway. fs 


Five hundred thousand dollars is said 
to be the sum for which Vincent Lopez 
and Billy Hamilton have insured them- 
= for the benefit of Vincent Lopez, 
ne. 

Why is this considered advisable, I 
wonder? Jazz musicians are the safest 
on earth. Are they not féted, honored, 
feasted, photographed and made the sub- 
ject of long erudite articles in magazines? 

If Messrs. Lopez and Hamilton were 
opera singers or teachers, pianists or 
mere symphonic conductors, the case 
would be entirely different. Especially 
if they were critics would I agree with 
their precautionary move. 

But what can possibly happen to 
jazzers that will not make their already 
pleasant lives yet more rosy? Their 


super- 


star, apparently the brightest in the 
heavens, keeps on rising and shows no 
sign of setting. 

Insurance is for those who would 
guard against loss or the effects of 
disaster, not for those upon whom the 
gods continually shower priceless gifts. 

But happy thought! Perhaps the in- 
surance is against symphonization. 

* ok ea 


I suggest that one of our young 
American composers write an opera with 
its personages exclusively members of 
the Ku Klux Klan. It would save such 
a lot of make-up and costuming, and I 
have been told by producers that cos- 
tumes make bills run up terribly in an 
opera company. 

Then, too, it would be useful if the 
famous prima donna or the idolized tenor 
didn’t happen to feel like singing on the 
night of a performance. Nothing simpler 
than to put someone in his, or her, place; 
and, as all faces would be covered, no one 
not in the know would know the differ- 
ence. You may question if it would be 
fair to deceive an audience to this ex- 


tent; but what the eye couldn’t see th. 
ear wouldn’t grieve for; and hay 
heard it whispered that an audienc: 
once enjoyed what it supposed to b 
music by 
change in the program brought ou 
something by Tchaikovsky. 

There is, of course, the example o 
the critic on a country paper who gushe: 
in print over a performance of “Rigo 
letto” under the impression that he ha 
heard “Lucia.” The only flaw in th 
performance, he stated, was the omissior 
of the Sextet, a favorite piece with th: 
village band. 

Beauty is not in the eye of the be 
holder, nor yet in his ear, but in hi 
mind, says your 


~—— 





Albert E. Brown Named to Head School 
Music Department of Ithaca Institution 


ULLAL LCCLLLLLc ULLAL CCLooL LLLP CUono LLL LLLAoneoLoLeLLLoLe ooo LLLooooc CLL o CLL co Lobo 


LBERT EDMUND BROWN, well- 

known soloist and conductor and an 
authority on music methods in public 
schoo] education, has been appointed 
dean of the Ithaca Institution of Public 
School Music, which is associated with 
the Ithaca Conservatory. Assisting Dean 
Brown will be a large faculty, including 
among others Josephine Lauren, George 
Daland, W. Grant Egbert, Dr. K. M. 
Dallenbach, Mary Estes and Elsie 
Hugger. 

Dean Brown has been a member of 
the faculty of Boston University, direc- 
tor of public school music at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., and for ten years director of the 
special courses for the training of super- 
visors of music offered by the State of 
Massachusetts at the State Normal 
School at Lowell. He has also had wide 
experience as a conductor of choral bodies 
and has appeared as a singer and conduc- 
tor at numerous educational meetings, 
including the department of superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. in Atlantic 
City, the Missouri State Teachers’ con- 


ventions in St. Louis and Kansas City 
and the Nebraska State Teachers’ meet- 
ings in Omaha. 

As a singer Dean Brown has appeared 
with such organizations as the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, the Boston 
Apollo Club, the Worcester Festival As- 
sociation, Tremont Temple Concerts and 
in song recitals in this country and 
abroad. 

The new dean will lead the choral 
forces of the Ithaca Festival, which is 
to be held on April 23, 24 and 25 of next 
year. Among the works to be presented 
are “The Seasons” by Haydn, “Hora 
Novissima” by Parker and several works 
that will be given on American night, 
when only works by American com- 
posers, with American soloists, will be 
presented. The Saturday afternoon con- 
cert will be given by the Conservatory 











snd 


Musician 


Albert Edmund _ Brown, 


Educator 


Orchestra of eighty players. The final 
program will be given by the Harvard 
Glee Club, Dr. Archibald T. Davison, con- 
ductor. 

The Ithaca Institution of Public School 
Music opened on Sept. 25 with a large 
registration. The department is grow- 
ing rapidly. The courses are recognized 
for credit and are approved by the New 
York State Board of Education. An- 
other feature of the course is the oppor- 
tunity every student has to practice with 
classes of children. This practice is 
carefully supervised and graduates may 
use any and all text books. 

In addition to the regular two and 
three year courses in the Institution of 
Public School Music, preparations are 
already being made for the next summer 
session, which will be held during July 
and August and for which large classes 
of children will be used in demonstra- 
tion. 





CLEVELAND PUPILS 


Winners Will Appear at 
Orchestral and Popular 


Concerts 
By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 27.—A competition 
for students of the piano, violin, ’cello 
and voice is announced by the Musical 
Arts Association. This contest is open 
to students of Greater Cleveland, includ- 
ing Lakewood, East Cleveland, Cleve- 
land Heights, Bratenahl and Shaker 
Heights. The winner in each class will 
be given an appearance with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra at an educational con- 
cert. The candidate showing the most 
conspicuous talent will have a solo ap- 


pearance at a Sunday popular concert 
in Masonic Hall. 

The competition has been arranged by 
a committee composed of Albert Riemen- 


ASKED TO COMPETE 


schneider, Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur 
Shepherd. Candidates must live in one 
of the places mentioned, or must have 
studied under a Cleveland teacher for 
three months. The age limit is placed 
at thirty years. A preliminary contest 
will determine the worthiness of candi- 
dates for the final contest, both tests to 
be held early in January. The order of 
performance at both examinations will 
be determined by drawing lots. 
Franklyn Carnahan has moved his 
piano studio from the Fine Arts Build- 
ing to a house on Euclid Avenue. 
Classes in piano, voice, harmony and 
music appreciation are already estab- 
lished there. Arthur Shepherd, assist- 
ant conductor of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, will teach harmony and music ap- 
preciation. Walter Plock has opened a 
studio for voice students. and Leo 
Schwing one for violinists. In the piano 
department, Mr. Carnahan will have 
Garnetta V. Griffith, Graham Marsh. 
Beatrice Graf. Mrs. Thomas Hughes and 
Elvin Schmidt as assistant teachers. 
Victor Heinze of Munich recently closed 





a successful master class in Mr. Carna- 
han’s studio. Students came from eight 
states, and applicants were still asking 
for admission when Mr. Heinze was 
ready to return to Europe. Many stu- 
dents in his class have accepted im- 
portant engagements for the coming 
season. 


Institute Increases 


The fifth season of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music will open on Oct. 1. 
Total enrolments show an increase of 64 
per cent. Thirteen cities other than 
Cleveland are represented in the student 
body. The violin department, under 
André de Ribaupierre, shows the great- 
est incrase, reaching 111 per cent, while 
the piano department has increased 73 
per cent. 

Three former students return as teach- 
ers. They are Theresa Hunter, Gertude 
Englander and Jean Martin, assistants 
in the piano department. All have taken 
advanced work under Beryl Rubinstein 
in piano playing and Roger Sessions in 
theory during the last two seasons. John 
Peirce, baritone, has joined the staff as 
head of the voice department. Mr. 
Peirce will conduct a chorus of mixed 
voices. 

Special attention is given courses for 
teachers and advanced pupils, and eve- 
ning classes are planned for students 
who cannot attend day classes. 

Ernest Bloch, director, announces the 
following faculty: Beryl Rubinstein, 
Nathan Fryer, Ruth Edwards, Frances 
B. Kortheuer, Eleanor Foster, Dorothy 
Price, Anita Frank and Mary Edith 
Martin, piano department; André de 
Ribaupierre, Charlotte deMuth Will- 
iams, Carlton Cooley, William Quincy 
Porter, Rebecca Haight and Victor de 
Gomez, strings; John Peirce and Mar- 
celle Privat, voice; Weyert A. Moor and 
Florence McGibeny Brewer, flute; Roger 
Sessions, William Quincy Porter and 
Anita Frank, theory and composition; 
Gladys Wells, Dalcroze eurythmics; 
Ruth M. Edwards, sight reading and ac- 
companying. 


SKLAREVSKI OPENS SEASON 








Pianist Continues to Use Knabe and 
Records for Ampico 


After a vacation following his engage- 
ment in the summer session of the 
Cornish School, Seattle, Alexander 
Sklarevski has assumed his duties as a 
teacher of piano in Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore. In addition to teaching in 
the Cornish School, Mr. Sklarevski ap- 
peared in a series of recitals. Since his 
return, he has been engaged for several 
concerts in the East. 

Mr. Sklarevski has made a number of 
Ampico recordings and uses the Knabe 
piano in his concerts. Mention of the 
Knabe piano and Ampico records was 
inadverently omitted in Mr. Sklarevski’s 
advertisement, published on page twenty- 
three of MusIcAL AMERICA for Sept. 20. 





Leginska Breaks “No Encore” Rule in 
London Promenade Concert 


Ethel Leginska was the soloist under 
Sir Henry Wood, at a Promenade con- 
cent in London recently, according to 
word received by her managers, Haensel 
and Jones. After her performance of 
the Liszt Hungarian Fantasy, the ap- 
plause was so insistent that Sir Henry 
was forced to break the no encore rule 
and ask her to play again. 


CINCINNATI IS EAGER 
FOR SYMPHONIC ART 


Interest Indicates Larger 
Ticket Sale for Orches- 


tral Series 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 27.—General inter- 
est in the twelve special popular con- 
certs to be given by the Cincinnati Sym 
phony, under Fritz Reiner, indicates 
greater sale of tickets than last year, 
when some 40,000 persons heard the 


series. These concerts will be given on 
) 


alternate Sundays, beginning Nov. 2, 
with local artists and members of th 
orchestra appearing as soloists. Th 
programs, which Mr. Reiner has al- 
ready drawn up, will consist of favorite 
works of the masters. 

Clara Thomas Ginn, who sang the 
title-réle in ““Manon” with the Zoo Opera 
Company in the summer, will study 
under Jean de Reszké in Paris, working 
especially on the réle of Thais. Mary 
Towsley-Pfau, pupil of T. J. Kelly of 
the Conservatory of Music, has been ap- 
pointed choir master in Norwood Epis- 
copal Church. Grace Chapman, organist 
and choir master in the Church of th« 


New Jerusalem, announces the personnel 
of the new quartet as follows: Antoinet 
Werner-West, Eleanor Bain-Irvine, 
George Mulhauser and Will R. Atkin- 
son. 

Uberto Neely, violinist of the College 
of Music faculty, was soloist at the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
convention in the Hotel Sinton on Sept. 
23, when he played Schubert’s Ave 
Maria, Kreisler’s “Gitana” and “Caprice 
Viennoise” and Mendelssohn’s “On Wings 
of Song” to the accompaniment of Bar- 
bara Cline Fones. Phoebe Muirden, so- 
prano, pupil of Giacinto Gorno of the 
College of Music, sang at the Nationa! 
Defense Day exercises of the Highland 
School in Fort Thomas. Songs by Mac- 
Dowell and Grieg were sung by Mary 
Wilkins for the Mount Auburn School 
Mothers’ Club recently. Her accompan 
ist was Mildred Galloway.- Both ar: 
Conservatory students. 

Ruth Morris, a graduate of the Colleg: 
of Music, where she studied violin play 
ing under Adolf Hahn, is engaged a 
soloist for the first matinée musicale a' 
Lima, Ohio. Hattie Greening, pupil 0! 
Alma Betscher of the Conservato1 
faculty, has been appointed to a post 
in the Springfield ‘public schools. Blanch 
Greenland was guest of honor of th 





Alpha Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority, 


in the Hotel Gibson on Saturday afte! 
noon and gave a talk on the music < 
Poland, Scandinavia and Bohemia. Th 
Orpheus Club has begun _ rehearsa 
under Prower Symons. 





Grace Potter to Direct Publicity of Syra 
cuse Symphony 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 27.—Grac 
Dwight Potter, former newspaper write! 
has resigned from the advertising 4d 
partment of Godard’s Music House, Inc 
to become publicity director of the Syr: 
cuse Symphony Association, of whi 
Melville Clark is president. 

K. D. V. PECK. 
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Mme. Viafora Finds Caruso’s Tomb 
Flowerless in Neapolitan Cemetery 


PAA MMMM TT TTT 


“UNA CIAPERELLI-VIAFORA, New 
\T York teacher of singing, and her 
isband, Gianni Viafora of the staff of 


[usSICAL AMERICA, returned recently 
‘rom a summer in Italy, where they 
»assed much of their time with musi- 
‘ans well-known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, “but without making any 
music!” said Mme. Viafora. 

“To begin where we ended our trip, 
in Naples, the most significant thing I 
saw during the entire summer, and the 
most pathetic, was the tomb of Caruso 
without a single flower on it! Here 
vas the last of one of the greatest 
singers that the world has ever known, 
a man beloved by all who came in con- 
tact with him, a man who made millions 
and left millions behind him, and al- 
though he has been dead only three years 
no one seems to remember him well 
enough or loves his memory dearly 
enough to keep flowers there, or a light 
burning! 

“Artists, it is true, reap more in 
plaudits during their lifetime than per- 
sons in other walks of life, but it seems 
as if they were forgotten sooner! 
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DE METTE 


Mezzo Soprano 


SCORES IN A SERIES 
of OPERATIC TRIUMPHS! 


“LOHENGRIN” 

‘She was as nearly perfect as one may become on 
this plane of existence. Her work in the second 
act was the finest done during the evening.’’—Cin- 
| cinnati Commercial Tribune, July 28, 1924. 
“‘Made a striking ‘Ortrud,’ her voice uttering a 
| mezzo quality seldom heard in Cincinnati. She 
| made the role vivid and impressive with a fine 
| climax in the last act.’’—Cincinnati Times-Star. 
| ‘‘Made her personality felt even in the brooding 
|| silence of the first act. Later the vindictive power 
| of her dark voice gave an interpretation of 
‘Ortrud’s’ frustrated villainy that sent the house 

into cheers.”—Cincinnati Enquirer, August 10, 


1924. 
“AIDA” 

‘As the haughty Egyptian Princess, Stella De 
Mette again displayed her unmistakable talent as 
|| a singer and her ability as an actress. She 
achieved the difficult task of making the char- 
acter cruel, revengeful and aristocratically dis- 
jainful without alineating the sympathy of the 
audience.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 12, 1924. 
“Was a splendid princess and has the beauty, the 
personality, that fits her to the role. Her regal 
| carriage and opulent voice combined te yield ef- 
| fects, which received enthusiastic approval.’’— 
Cincinnati Times-Star, Aug. 12, 1924. 


“LA GIOCONDA” 

“She endowed the role of ‘The Duchess’ with 
deep feeling and womanly dignity.’’—Cincinnatéi 
Enquirer, Aug. 5, 1924. 
““‘Deepened the good impression made by her 
‘Carmen’ and ‘Ortrud’ by her well-wrought char- 
| acterization of ‘Laura’ . - one of the few 

opera singers who has been given the ability to 
} submerge her own personality in that of the char- 
acter she may be portraying.’”’—Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune, Aug. 5, 1924. 


“CARMEN” 

| ‘Miss De Mette made a very beautiful and en- 
tirely physical enchantress, without any attempt 
| at the seductiveness which by many is considered 
| a very necessary attribute for the betrayal of a 
| mere man.’’—Cincinnati Post. 

| “Stella De Mette has created a ‘Carmen,’ ele- 
mental in her passion, with a ferocity that kept 
| the interest on high tension. Her full voice 
| seemed to have no limitations, and swelled with 
emotion or deseended into dramatic utterance with 
| 





tremendous effects which were increased by her 
facial expressions. Her singing was brilliant and 
true to pitch.”’—Cincinnati Star, July 22, 1924. 
“Gave a distinctly individual interpretation of 
the cigarette maker. Her ‘Carmen’ was an abso- 
lutely elemental creature quite innocent of any 
|| subtilety and reeking with a gutterish background. 
| Here scenes of coquetry were ablaze with ani- 
mality or rather they smoldered with it. Only 
certain old English terms could describe this 
‘Carmen,’ but unfortunately the terms are no 
longer used in polite society. The characteriza- 
tion was an absolutely legitimate one, for when 
all’s said and done ‘Carmen’ was ‘that kind of a 
girl.’ ’’—COincinnatti Commercial Tribune, July 
22, 1924. 


Management: A. BAGAROZY 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





























Gina 
Piazza San Pietro in Rome 


Ciaparelli-Viafora on _ the 


“We landed at Genoa and went direct- 
ly to Salsomaggiore for the cure,” went 
on Mme. Viafora. “We saw a good deal 
of Sofia Charlesbois, who is Mme. For- 
tune Gallo; Rosina Storchio, who was 
the original Madama Butterfly; Cesare 
Formichi, baritone of the Chicago Opera; 
Rosina Galli of the Metropolitan and 
Tullio Serafin, the conductor who joins 
the same company this season. 

“Of course, we saw much of Eva 
Tetrazzani-Campanini at Salsomaggiore, 
as she has a villa there. She says she 
misses America dreadfully and would 
love to come back here, but the widow 
of a conductor is not the personage that 
the wife of a conductor is and she thinks 
she had better stay in Italy. 


San Remo and Monte Carlo 


“From Salsomaggiore we went to San 
Remo to visit the Stracciaris, and while 
there we saw Marinuzzi and Franco 
Alfano as well. There were many 
American and English tourists there and 
several times I was asked to give lessons. 
But not at all! I was on a holiday and 
did not want to think of music, much 
less teach it! In fact, the only music 
we heard was jazz, jazz, jazz, every- 
where! People always think that opera 
singers must spend their leisure hours 
caroling away and that their studios re- 
sound from morning to night with grand 
opera whenever two or three are gathered 
together. If they only knew! 

“Marinuzzi has a new automobile and 
we were whirled up and down the 
Riviera. Of course, we went to Monte 
Carlo, where there were many Italian 
artists. I played roulette and had a run 
of unusual luck, winning a pile of francs. 
Then my usual bad luck returned and 
I not only lost all I had won but some 
more besides, but I had an exciting after- 
noon! 

“Verona saw us next, the guests of 
Raisa and Rimini. We visited the Tomb 
of Juliet one day, or rather the Roman 
sarcophagus that is called her tomb. It 
is usually filled with visiting cards, and 
on top we saw ‘Mary Garden!’ 

“While we were visiting the Riminis, 
Scandiani from La Scala came to ask 
Raisa to sing Asteria in the Paris 
premiére of ‘Nerone’ and also to create 
the title-réle in Puccini’s ‘Turandot.’ 
Someone said that Raisa was too majestic 
a woman to impersonate a Chinese prin- 
cess, but that is absurd! You can’t 
have singers made inch-by-inch! 

“The Lido, where we went next, was 
like an annex to the Metropolitan and 
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the Chicago Opera combined. We, of 
course, heard the wonderful band on the 
Piazza in Venice very often. It is a 
marvelous organization and they won’t 
let it enter competitions any more be- 
cause it always carries off the first 
prize. When it did enter a competition 
there was never any question of who was 
first, but who was next to the Venetian 
band! 

“In Rome I visited my family and 
motored around to all the castelli Ro- 
mani, and then we went to Naples, where 
we took the steamer for home.” 

J. A. H. 


DELIUS INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
IS FEATURE OF “HASSAN” 


Cleverly Written Score Aids in Establish- 
ing Moods of New Play at 
Knickerbocker Theater 


“Hassan,” the Oriental play by James 
Elroy Flecker, which opened in New 
York at the Knickerbocker Theater on 
the evening of Sept. 22, after a long 
run last season in London, has the ad- 
vantage of an exceedingly interesting 
musical score by the well-known British 
composer, Frederick Delius. 

As a play “Hassan” has many beauti- 
ful moments and some dull ones. It is 
episodic and the love-interest swings from 
one set of characters to another with 
bewildering swiftness. The production 
is lavish in the matter of costumes, 
which are of great beauty, though as 
much cannot be said for the settings with 
one or two exceptions. Some injudicious 
casting also detracts from the piece, in 
general the men being far better than 
the women. The ballet, trained by 
Fokine, which dances to some graceful 
music, part of which is sung, is very 
effective, though it suffers to some extent 
from the smallness of the stage. 

Mr. Delius’ music is atmospheric and 
adds much in sustaining the moods of 
the play. An excellent orchestra has 
been provided and a capable chorus, be- 
sides an unnamed tenor soloist with a 
beautiful voice who sings his few num- 
bers delightfully. Most of the music is 
merely background for the dialogue. 
There is an exceedingly clever serenade 
which is played while Hassan speaks his 
love verses beneath the balcony of Yas- 
min. <A _ beautiful love theme on the 
flute runs throughout the piece, cleverly 
developed here and there in the other 
instruments, and a wordless chorus in 
a more or less ultra-modern style is 
sung by the beggars in the second scene. 

The final chorus, “We take the golden 
road to Samarkand!” makes an admir- 
able and dramatic close to the play. 

J. 











Victor Wittgenstein Returns from Tour 
of European Centers 


Victor Wittgenstein, pianist, returned 
from Europe recently after giving a 
number of successful concerts. The 
series was opened with a recital in the 
Wigmore Hotel, London, which was at- 
tended by Prince George of Russia, the 
Earl of Effingham, Prince Dulceb Singh 
of India, Sir Philip Gibbs, Lady McIver 
and Alfred Lunt. Two days later he 
appeared in Nottingham. Another suc- 
cessful appearance was in Leeds. En- 
gland, under the patronage of Prince 
Dulceb Singh. Mr. Wittgenstein gave 
concerts in Budapest, Pressburg, Munich 
and other cities. He will give his first 


New York recital of the season on Dec. ° 


11, and has been booked by Walter 
Anderson, Inc., for concert appearances. 





Mr. and Mrs. Richard Copley Celebrate 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Richard Copley of the Wolfsohn Musi- 
cal Bureau, Inc., and Mrs. Copley cele- 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
LISTS NATIVE WORKS 


Hadley to Lead Own Composi- 
tions at Sixty-Fifth Event 
Next Week 


The  sixty-fifth Music Festival at 
Worcester, Mass., will begin on Oct. 8, 


and will continue until Oct. 10, five 
concerts being given. The first program 
will consist in excerpts from Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” with Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone of the Metropolitan 
as soloist, the orchestra under the baton 
of Henry Hadley. The second part will 
be the Brahms “Requiem” for soli, 
chorus and orchestra, also conducted by 
Mr. Hadley, with Mabel Garrison and 
Mr. Whitehill singing the solo parts. 

Thursday afternoon under the con- 
ductorship of René Pollain, a miscel- 
laneous program will be given, consist- 
ing of César Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor, Tchaikovsky’s variations on a 
Rococo Theme for ’cello, played by Hans 
Kindler, and Pierné’s Suite No. 1, from 
the ballet, “Cydalise.” The evening pro- 
gram on the same day will consist of 
two works by Henry Hadley, conducted 
by the composer, “Ocean” a tone poem 
for orchestra, and “Resurgam” for soli, 
chorus, children’s chorus and orchestra. 
The soloists will be Inez Barbour, so- 
prano; Nevada: Van der Veer, contralto; 
Theo Karle, tenor, and William Gustaf- 
son, bass. Walter W. Farmer will be 
at the organ, 

The fourth concert on Friday after- 
noon will be a miscellaneous program 
conducted by Mr. Pollain, and including 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, the 
Second MacDowell Piano Concerto, 
played by Leo Ornstein, Rabaud’s Pro- 
cession Nocturne and Wagner’s Ride of 
the Valkyries. The final concert on the 
evening of Oct. 10 will be given by 
soloists, chorus and orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Hadley and Mr. Pollain. The 
program will begin with the overture to 
Bizet’s “Patrie!” after which Mr. Karle 
will sing the aria from “Gioconda.” 
Orchestral numbers will be by Liadoff, 
Ropartz, Massenet and Dubois. The 
men’s chorus will sing numbers by Sabin, 
Palmgren and Grieg. Miss Garrison 
will be heard in operatic arias. 
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‘SINGERS DRAW BIG AUDIENCES ON COAST 





Sept. 16. 
San gOS $ Hears Local *? 


~Artists—Chamber Music 
Society Active 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


er’s art. 


: Schubert’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 22.—Mrs. Lil- peimes” o, 


lian Birmingham, president of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Music Clubs, and 
her daughter, Alma Birmingham of Chi- 








ence expressed approval of a program 
in which Mrs. Birmingham’s vocal inter- 
pretations and her daughter’s brilliant 


piano playing were merged to excellent 
advantage. Miss Birmingham displayed 
virtuosity in Liszt’s B Minor Balladé. 
She also played works of Ravel, De- 
/ bussy, Chopin and Handel. Mrs. Bir- 
' mingham’s feeling for the dramatic was 
! happily in evidence in such works as 
“Der Doppelganger” by Schubert and 
“Die Drei Zigeuner” by Liszt. The ef- 
fectiveness of the vocal numbers was 
enhanced by Miss Birmingham’s excel- 
lent accompaniments. 

Radiana Pazmor, better known to San 
Franciscans as Harriet Passmore, mem- 
ber of a pioneer local musical family, 
was presented in concert by Alice 






concert later in the season. 














presenting colorful 
Paisiello’s “Proserpine,” 
nellata Marinara,” Chabrier’s 














of Brahms, 
“Enfant Prodigue” 







of Alice Seckels. 
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Seckels at Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
It was her first public ap- 
pearance after a sojourn abroad, and 
friends and admirers were greatly im- 
pressed by the development of the sing- 
The well-chosen program in- 
cluded Fauré’s “Les Berceaux,” “Claire 
de Lune” and “Les Roses d’Ispahan” ; 
“Liebesbotschaft,” “Ge- 
heimes” and “Doppelganger”; two Songs 
in the Spanish manner by Swan Hen- 
nessey, also songs by Manuel de Falla, 
Louis Aubert, Gibbs, and Campbell- Tip- 
ton. Two songs by the artist’s father, 


cago, appeared in concert at the Palace ff Bp Passmore, “Where Cowslips 
Hotel on Sept. 19 under the manage- Grow” and “Weathercock and Maiden” 
ment of Alice Seckels. A large audi- were received with applause. Charles 


Hart was the accompanist. Miss Seckels 
will undoubtedly arrange for a second 


Rose Florence pleased a large audi- 
ence at her annual recital, given in the 
St. Francis Hotel Ballroom on Sept. 11, 
interpretations of 
Cimara’s “Stor- 
“Villa- 
nelle des Petits Canard’s,”’ three lieder 
Lia’s air from Debussy’s 
and other works. 
Benjamin S. Moore was the accompanist. 
The concert was under the management 


The Chamber Music Society has been 
rehearsing daily, under the direction of 
Louis Persinger, since July 1, on pro- 
The first 
public performance of a new quartet by 


Frederick Jacobi will be one of the at- 
tractions. Tanieiff’s Quartet in C and 
the Saint-Saéns in G will be given here 
for the first time. Other works in 
preparation include Borodin’s Quartet 
in D, Smetana’s E Minor, Hugo Wolf’s 
“Italian Serenade,” the Pastorale from 
Ernest Bloch’s Quartet, and works of 
H. Waldo Warner, Leo Sowerby and 
Alfredo Casella. Louis Persinger will 
play the piano accompaniment for Felix 
Salmond’s cello. solo, probably’ the 
Brahms Sonata in F will be heard in 
the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, with 
Germaine Schnitzer. 





Carmen Reuben Includes Russian Songs 
in Aeolian Hall Program 


In her first recital of the season in 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 9, Carmen Reuben, 
mezzo-soprano, will appear in a program 


of old Italian, modern English, French, 
German, Russian and American songs. 
The Italian group includes compositions 
by Rontani, Pergolesi and Handel. 
Among the modern English composers 
are Roger Quilter, Martin Shaw, Arm- 
strong Gibbs, Cyril Scott and Arnold 


Bax. Weingartner contributes two 
songs, “Hochsommer” and “Post im 
Walde.’ Grieg, Debussy and d’Indy are 


represented by one song each. In her 
Russian group, Miss Reuben has in- 
cluded Rachmaninoff’s “Answer,” Aren- 


sky’s “Hour of Dreams” and ’Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Come to the Realm of Roses 
and Wine.” John Alden Carpenter’s 
“Day is no More” opens the American 
group. H. Gilbert, Charles King, Horace 
Johnson and Deems Taylor are also in- 
cluded. Charles King will accompany. 


Miss Reuben’s teaching activities wi! 
begin on Oct. 15. 


BOSTON HEARS “ROBIN HOOD’ 








De Wolf Hopper Presents De Kove: 


Operetta in Season at Opera 
House 


Boston, Sept. 29.—The De Wolf Ho; 
per Comic Opera Company gave eigh 
performances of De Koven’s “Robi: 
Hood” at the Boston Opera House la: 
week. The company sustained the e» 
cellence of performance established du: 
ing the previous week in “The Mikado, 
which opened the De Wolf Hopper sea 
son at the Opera House. Mr. Hoppe) 
as the Sheriff of Nottingham, was in 
ordinately humorous, especially in hi 
simulation of drunkenness, for which h: 
apologized in a curtain speech. Henr\ 
Kelly, as Little John, gave a vocall) 
stirring performance of the “Brow 


October Ale” song, which was encored 


several times. Herbert Waterous, wit! 
his deep, sonorous voice, was at his bes: 
in Will Scarilet’s music. Forrest Hufi 


was a jaunty Robin Hood and sang his 


réle pleasurably. Sol Solomon as Si) 
Guy and Arthur Cunningham as Fria) 


Tuck carried off their parts with merit. 
Bernece Mersohn’s Allan A-Dale was 
especially noteworthy for spirited acting 
Walker 
gave facile vocal charm to the rdle of 
Ethel Clark’s Annabe! 


and excellent singing. Ethel 
Lady Marian. 
was a gracious bit of singing and acting. 
Lucille Davis gave character to the part 
of Dame Durden. 
Mr. Fichandler conducted a smooth and 
expressive performance. 
HENRY LEVINE. 
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French Organists Celebrate Initiation 


of Dr. W. C. Carl Into Legion d’Honneur 


Mh LLL LLL LULL CLL UL UM EEO TPMUUUMMCUTCOO TUTTI 


HEN Joseph Bonnet, organist of 

St. Eustache, Paris, gave a dinner 
cently in honor of his friend and 
-olleague, Dr. William C. Carl of New 
York, to celebrate the action of the 
President of the French Republic in 
making him a Chevalier de la Légion 
4’'Honneur, a distinguished company as- 
sembled in the Hotel Meurice. 


Among the guests were Louis Vierne, 
urganist of Notre Dame; Eugéne Gigout, 
organist of St. Augustin; Paul Brunold, 
organist of St. Gervais; Le Clanonie Van 
Nuffel, director of the Institute Lemmens 
at Malines, Belgium; Comte Henri St. 
Martin, Edouard Risler, Henri Casa- 
desus, Paul Fauchet, Felix Guilmant, 
son of Alexandre Guilmant; Alphonse 
Meestel, A. Mangeot, director of Monde 
Musical; Augustus Convers, director of 
the Cavaille-Coll Organ Works; Al- 
phonse Leduc, Edgar Schofield, Dr. 
Benjamin G. Demarest and Clarence 
Lucas. 

Mr. Bonnet made a speech commend- 
ing the work of Dr. Carl and his untir- 
ing efforts to promote French art in 
America, and toasted him amidst the 
applause of the guests. Dr. Carl re- 
plied in French and spoke for nearly 
half an hour, giving many anecdotes in 
the course of his speech, which was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

At the close of the dinner, Edgar 
Schofield, bass soloist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, sang sev- 
eral Negro spirituals with charm and 
finesse. The guests evinced much in- 
terest in the spirituals. 

For more than thirty years Dr. Carl 
has promoted French music and methods 
in the United States. He was one of 
the first to champion the cause of French 
art in the new world during his tours 
in organ concerts throughout the coun- 
try and in Alaska. In his student days 
in Paris he was the friend of Guilmant, 
Franck, Dubois, Widor, Salomé, Gigout, 
Rousseau, Boellmann, Baron Ferdinand 
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Dr. William C. Carl, Director of the Guil- 
mant Organ School, New York 


de la Tombelle and many others and 
was a constant visitor to the organ lofts 
in the churches. Most of them wrote 
works especially for and dedicated to 
him and these were features of his 
American programs. Many French 
works are used in the church service of 
the First Presbyterian Church, where 
Dr. Car! is organist. 

The Guilmant Organ School, which 
recently celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, was organized with Alexandre 
Guilmant as president, to be followed 
by Dubois. Mr. Bonnet is now presi- 
dent. The methods of the Paris Con- 
servatoire are adhered to at the school. 
Since his return to New York, Dr. Carl 
has resumed teaching. 

Befoe sailing for the United States 
on the Mauretania, Dr. Carl was the 
guest of Felix Guilmant at a tea in his 


honor and also at a dinner given by 
Mme. Victor Loret, who before her mar- 
riage was Marie Louise Guilmant. 





Mr. and Mrs. Mannes Return from Sum- 
mer in Europe to Reopen 
School 


Particularly impressed by the rapid 
strides Italy is making toward recon- 
struction of her economic life, Mr. and 
Mrs. David Mannes, directors of the 
David Mannes School, returned to New 
York aboard the Duilio recently. Their 
tour of Europe included trips to London 


and Paris, eight weeks in Switzerland, 
a walking tour of a week through Ger- 
many’s Black Forest, a week on the 
Italian Riviera and journeys to Venice, 
Padua, Milan, Turin, Genoa and Naples. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes were much in- 
terested in the series of public concerts 
given in Venice on the historic Piazza 
San Marco, with the Cathedral of San 
Marco and the palace of the Doges in 
the background. Unlike the concerts 
Mr. Mannes conducts in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and others given in New 
York with the aid of private funds, the 
programs on the Piazza San Marco were 
presented by a municipal band subsidized 
by the Venetian Government. Not all 
of those who saw the band could hear 
the music. Outside the group that stood 
near enough to hear, many promenaded 
quietly and others ate and drank at the 
tables to gain seats at the concert. 
Since their return Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
have been occupied in hearing applicants 
for admission to the school and in de- 
veloping new plans for the coming sea- 
son. The fall term will begin on Oct. 9. 





Alfred Mirovitch Prepares Recital Pro- 
grams in California 

After conducting a master class in 

Los Angeles, Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, 

is remaining in California for a few 


weeks’ rest. Mr. Mirovitch intends using 
in recital this coming season three re- 
cently completed compositions by Fannie 
Dillon, dedicated to him. He is finish- 
ing several of his own songs, two of 
them to words of Sada Cowen. 


JUILLIARD SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINERS ARE APPOINTED 





Conductors and Critics Will Serve on 
Jury Awarding 100 Prizes to 
Students 


As members of the examining board 
to conduct auditions from Oct. 9 to 17, 
in connection with its plan to award 100 
fellowships to music students, the Juil- 
liard Music Foundation has appointed H. 
H. Bellamann, dean of the department 


of music in Chicora College for Women, 
Columbia, S. C.; Richard Aldrich, music 
critic, New York Times; Chalmers Clif- 
ton, conductor, American Orchestral As- 
sociation; Henry H. Hadley, associate 
conductor, New York Philharmonic; 
Lawrence Gilman, critic, New York 
Herald-Tribune; C. M. Loeffler, com- 
poser, and Ernest Schelling, pianist and 
composer. Mr. Bellamann secured a 
year’s leave of absence from his duties 
in Chicora College to aid Dr. Eugene A. 
Noble in the work of the Foundation. 

As previously announced, the Founda- 
tion will establish its own studios in 
which it will provide free tuition for 
winners of the fellowships in singing, 
piano, violin and other bow instruments 
and composition. They will be awarded 
to American music students coming from 
any part of this country who are over 
sixteen years of age and fulfill other 
requirements. Applications for admis- 
sion to the examinations will be received 
until Oct. 4. 





Paul Kochanski Will Play Szymanowski 
Concerto with Philadelphia Forces 


Paul Kochanski has been engaged to 
play the Szymanowski Violin Concerto 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra on Feb. 
13 and 14 in Philadelphia and with the 
same organization in New York on Feb. 
17. The work was first performed at 
the Prague Music Festival on May 31 by 
Mr. Kochanski and won a distinct suc- 
cess. This will be the first American per- 
formance. The composer has already 
put to his credit two symphonies, an 
overture, a violin sonata and two piano 
sonatas, some interesting pieces for vio- 
lin and many songs. Mr. Kochanski 
has presented other Szymanowski works. 
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San Carlo Forces Continue to Please 
Capacity Houses in New York Season 


FL LLL LLL LLL 


[Continued from page 5] “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 

Honors in the double bill of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” given 
on Friday night, were evenly distributed 
among conductor, principals and chorus. 
Enthusiasm ran high, the large audience 
not only applauding favorite solos and 
ensembles vigorously but repeatedly 
showing its appreciation of the fine sing- 
ing done in less familiar parts. 





making a crescendo on the final A 
tliat instead of taking it piano and 
ietting it die away. All in all, though, 
(iss Paggi is an excellent singer and a 
fine artist and deserved the exceedingly 
arm reception accorded her. 

Demetrio Onofrei made a personable 
and attractive Alfredo besides singing 
very well, indeed. Mario Basiola, re- 
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s placing Mario Valle as Germont, again Fulgenzio Guerrieri conducted both 
e demonstrated his dramatic ability as operas and was brought on the stage 
o| well as the fact of possessing a voice of at the end of “Cavalleria” to share in 
‘| rare beauty. He showed no sign of the ovation. Gladys Axman was the 
2 | fatigue although he has already appeared Santuzza and Gaetano Tommasini the 
2°, three times this week in very exacting Twuriddu. Both were successful in their 
roles. The remaining parts were credit- delivery of the dramatic music and in 


their team work. Giuseppe Interrante 


ably sung by Frances Morosini, Philine 
appeared as Alfio, singing effectively, 


Faleo, Francesco Curci, Eloi Grimar and 










ieature of the performance. As Tonio 
he acted well and his reading of the Pro- 
logue was outstanding. Francesco Curci 
was an admirable Beppe, and Mr. In- 
terrante, in the part of Silvio, was no 
less happily cast than he had been in 
“Cavalleria.” The chorus was at its 
best, the tone being especially firm and 
resonant in the second act. D. B. 


Miura Reappears as “Butterfly” 


With her usual charm, Tamaki Miura 
brought the authentic atmosphere of the 
Orient to the season’s first presentation 
of “Madama Butterfly” in the Jolson 
Theater on Saturday afternoon, Sept. 27. 
It was a colorful performance, the pres- 
ence of Mme. Miura and her wardrobe 
of rich Japanese costumes would insure 
that, and Fortune Gallo provided a good 
supporting cast and fresh scenery. 

Mme. Miura sang the réle of Cio Cio 
San with artistry and buoyancy. Ex- 
cept for the fact that she continued to 
wear her diamond ring in the second 


2, Natale Cervi. Alberto Baccolini con- and Ada Bore made a convincing Lola. — — hag aging d qo Ene. yabge of 
2, ducted. Some of his tempi were too Philine Faleo was in the picture as Theo i Seen convincing. portrayal. 
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@ and singers together in the great en- In “Pagliacci” Anne Roselle showed pace + holly a to rw a a 
ey semble at the end of the Gambling Scene; originality in her conception of Nedda, Demet P O oP ogg ae tae sneer welege. 
x but apart from that he was satisfactory. and Manuel Salazar sang the rdéle of aval iff notre: poked She age of » 
( Andreas Pavley and the ballet danced Canio with his accustomed knowledge of ae Weak wid and he sang well in the réle 
, in the third act. The audience was a what the score and libretto call for. ot Sk or ade —_ ae used S, ery 

eapacity one. J. A. H. Mario Basiola’ i i li nies hit ak ae oe 
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% 7th Pacifie Coast Tour 
12 DATES AVAILABLE 


East of Mississippi River 


Middle West and Southwest 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


For Pacific Coast dates, March, April, apply to 


___ SELBY C. OPPENHEIMER, Foxcroft Bldg., San Francisco 
STEERS & COMAN, Columbia Bldg., Portland 





ton’s American wife, Pietro de Biasi was 
Cio Cio San’s uncle; Mario Valle, Sharp- 
less; Francesco Curci, Goro, and Natale 
Cervi, Yamadoro. Aldo Franchetti con- 
ducted skilfully. 

After the opera the Pavley-Oukrainsky 
dancers appeared in a brief program, 
which opened with a Dutch dance to 
music by Beethoven. Andreas Pavley 
danced well to Ganne’s “Victory Dance” 
and Miss Millar did a graceful toe dance 
to the music of Francois Schubert’s 
“Bee.” The number apparently enjoyed 
most by the audience was a dance by 
the Misses Dagmara, Romany, Elisius, 
Chapman and Egeman to the “Blue 
Danube.” J. S. 


Mme. Jacobo Makes Her Bow 


Verdi’s “Trovatore” closed the week on 
Saturday night before the usual capacity 
audience, the occasion having particular 
significance in being the New York dé- 
but of Mme. Clara Jacobo, dramatic so- 
prano, in the réle of Leonora. The other 
artists were Stella De Mette as Azucena, 
Manuel Salazar as Manrico and Giuseppe 
Interrante as Di Luna, with the smaller 
réles capably filled by Fredonia Frazer, 
Francesco Curci and Pietro De Biasi. 

Mme. Jacobo displayed a fine voice of 
large volume well under control. She 
has an impressive stage presence and 
her Leonora had a patrician quality not 
always present. Her “Tacea la Notte” 
in the first act was well sung and dis- 
played coloratura abilities of a _ high 
order. The audience appreciated her 
singing to the extent of many recalls, 
especially after the Miserere. Miss De 
Mette’s Azucena was dramatically im- 
pressive and vocally interesting. Her 
singing in the second act was particular- 
ly good and in the Prison Scene her 
“Ai Nostri Monti” was of great beauty. 

Mr. Salazar won much _ applause 
throughout the opera for his excellent 
singing, especially after “Di Quella 
Pira,” and his part in the Miserere 
added greatly to the beauty of the en- 
semble. Mr.-Interrante as Di Luna had 
his first big opportunity of the week, 
although he had been heard in smaller 
roles. He sang well and acted convinc- 
ingly, proving himself a more than ca- 
pable_ artist. Alberto Baccolini con- 
ducted. J. A. H. 








Grace Wood Jess Engaged 


Contracts have been signed for five 
return engagements by Grace Wood Jess, 
singer of folk-songs, on her Northwest 
tour this fall. She will be heard in 
Portland, Salem and Medford, Ore., and 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. The 
months of October and December have 
been solidly booked. 


Arvida Valdane of New York, who 
was recently chosen as soprano soloist 
at the Ocean Parkway Methodist Church 
in Brooklyn, will be heard at a com- 
munity concert in Brooklyn on Nov. 9. 








Songs by Armstrong Gibbs 


Just Published 
By a Bier-side 
The Little Salamander 
Neglected Moon 
The Sleeping Beauty 
When I Was One-and-twenty 


Recent Issues 


The Mad Prince 
Mistletoe 
Summer Night 
To One Who Passed Whistling Through the 
Night 
Each priced fifty cents 


Unaccompanied Songs 


By Herbert Bedford 
Ships That Pass in the Night Longfellow 
The Hay Sings Carmen Sylva 
Meditation Among the Trees 
Frederick Wm. Harvey 
Evangeline Passes Longfellow 
The Last of the Leaves on the Bough 
Carmen Sylva 
Lorerzo to Jessica Shakespeare 
The Little Boy, Lov: XVIII Century 
Aedh Wishes for the Cloths of Heaven 
W. B. Yeats 
Rv Felix White 
The Shepherd’s Daffodil 
Michael Drayton (1563-1631) 
Mother, I Will Have a Husband 
Thomas Vautor (1619) 
Desolation Shelley 
By Gerrard Williams 
Indian Cradle Song Sarojini Naidu 
Price, Each 30 Cents 
By Harry Farjeon 
Snatches and Catches. An album of nine 
unaccompanied song-poems by 
Eleanor Farjeon Rice 


Price $1.20 


GEORGE H. DOWS 


1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Agents for U. S. A. for 


& Sons. Ltd., London, England 
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GeLiaiDaninn issue 


Exclusively 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen :— 


My Baldwin is a treasure. A treasure of ex- 
quisite tone. 

I like to think of my possessions as superior. 
But I must admit this is true of all other Bald- 
wins. 





The Baldwin Piano Co., 
Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen :— 


My experience with the Baldwin has been 
most pleasant. 

Cincinnati, the home of the Baldwin, places 
it on a pedestal of superiority. 

It is a pleasure to see that abroad as well as at 


Sincerely, home it receives this same recognition. 
Sincerely, 
Cha Vitec __ 
‘ 
Che Baldwin Piano Company 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis New York 
Louisville Indianapolis Denver Dallas San Francisco 
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NEW COURSE DRAWS 
DIVERSE INTERESTS 


Varying Types of Music- 
Lovers Will Hear Promi- 
nent Artists this Season 


With subscriptions and applications 
for reservations coming in daily, the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., says the 
best seats in Carnegie Hall for its special 
subscription course are rapidly being 


taken. The New York concert-going 
public early responded to the announce- 


ment. 

But response to the course has not 
been restricted to regular patrons of 
concerts. The announcement of these 
concerts has interested many persons 
who have been only potential concert- 
goers. Music-lovers who have long 
wanted to hear this class of recitals, 
but who felt they could not afford such 
entertainment, find they can save one- 
half the price by purchasing subscrip- 
tion tickets for the entire course. A 
larger music-loving class is thus being 
attracted. 

Another large class of patrons pur- 
chasing tickets for the course is com- 
posed of students. They have often 
found their slender pocket-books kept 
them away from many concerts which 
they wanted most to attend and hail 
this course as a boon, because it gives 
them not only Josef Hofmann, long a 
favorite among piano students, but nine 
other events as well. 

An interesting feature of the recep- 
tion given the course by the public is 
the diversity of opinion regarding the 
various artists. To some the chief at- 
traction lies in the name and fame of 
Mr. Hofmann, who will give the last 
concert on Saturday afternoon, March 
28; but to others the appearance of 
Louise Homer and Louise Homer Stires 
in their first New York concert in two 
years is of paramount importance. Their 
recital will be the first of the course, 





on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 26. Much 
interest is also manifested in Thamar 
Karsavina, Russian dancer, and _ the 


name of persons who want to hear 
Reinald Werrenrath and Albert Spald- 
ing is legion. Nikolai Sokoloff, with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, constitutes one of 
the greatest attractions; and numbers of 
commuters have shown particular in- 
terest in the London String Quartet. 
Cecilia Hansen and Maria Ivogiin have 
already many admirers who are _ in- 
terested in the course because these 
artists are booked. 

Subscription prices will only be kept 
open until Oct. 25. After this date regu- 
lar prices will prevail. 


MUSICIANS WIN PRIZES 








London String Quartet Members Take 
Trophies in Sporting Contests 


The London String Quartet wishes to 
show American audiences that chamber 
music can be played as effectively in a 


large hall as in a small one. To this 
end the Quartet’s only concert in New 
York will be given in Carnegie Hall. 
The date is Feb. 7. 

Members of the London String Quartet 
were all born in London and have lived 
there most of their lives. Each is an 
athlete and each has won prizes for 
various accomplishments. C. Warwick- 
Evans, the ’cellist, holds the Musicians’ 
Cup in England for golf. James Levey. 
first violinist, plays bridge exceedingly 
well. Thomas Petre, second violinist, is 
an expert chess player. H. Waldo-Warner 
plays golf and tennis and swims. 

These musicians have been working 
together for sixteen years. 





Harold Samuel Will Give All-Bach Pro- 
grams in New York 


Harold Samuel, who played music by 
Bach at the Berkshire Festival of Cham- 


ber Music, will give his first New York 
Bach piano recital in Aeolian Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 14. Mr. Samuel 
will open his program with the Adagio 
in G. Other numbers will be the Fan- 
tasia and Fugue in D, the English Suite 
in F and numbers from the “Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord.” The final number 
will be the Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue. Mr. Samuel’s second Bach re- 
cital will be given on Oct. 17 in Aeolian 
Hall. On this occasion he will open his 
program with the Toccata in G Minor, 





following it with the Partita in D. Mr. 
Samuel’s third group will be made up of 
preludes in C and E, an Invention in A, 
the Bourée in E Minor, Menuet in G 
and Fantasia in C. For a final group 
he will play numbers from the Forty- 
Eight Preludes and Fugues and the 
Fugue in A Minor. 


TRIUMPHS OF THE DANCE 
BASED UPON MASTER WORKS 


Thamar Karsavina Says Art Must Be 
Expressive of Itself and Com- 
prehensive 








“Dancing, like music,” says Thamar 
Karsavina, “is capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion, but always in its own field. 
Although, like music, dancing may find 
its pretext in a poem, a legend, a comedy 
or a period, its inspiration springs from 
within itself and can only be weakened 


by too much insistence on outside con-., 


siderations. The greatest triumphs of 
the dance are triumphs of composition, 


not of illustration. 

“Oriental, or other exotic elements, 
can be woven into dancing so long as 
these are viewed from the angle of the 
dance’s own conventions. The case is 
analogous to what has happened in mu- 


sic. Great symphonic musicians have 
not had authentic Oriental melodies 
played on native instruments. They 


have incorporated this material in their 
own idiom, giving us works which are 
still expressive of the East. It is the 
same in all art. The first responsibility 
of art is to itself, and itself alone. 

“The most essential point about the 
art of dancing is that it must be com- 
prehensive. Its frontiers must be ex- 
tended to include the widest possible 
field. Just as music maintains its inde- 
pendence, so a dance does not need to 
be descriptive or anecdotal. A dance 
which expresses the spirit and movement 
of a musical composition can attain to 
the same degree of artistic subtlety as 
the music itself. 

“This naturally depends on a highly 
developed technic. and the more technic 
is elaborated the better the dancing will 
he. But even this is possible only for 
the few. Dancers are born, not made.” 

Mme. Karsavina’s dancing partner on 
her forthcoming American tour will be 
Pierre Vladimiroff, formerly of the Im- 
perial Ballet of Petrograd. He was 
trained in the school that sent out 
Adolph Bolm, Nijinsky and Mordkin, 
and studied with Fokine. Mr. Vladi- 
miroff was a member of the Diaghileff 
Ballet in London and Paris. He and Mr. 
Bolm also studied with Mme. Karsavina’s 
father, ballet master in Petrograd. 





SPALDING IS COMPOSING 





Writes Overture to “Tempest” and 
Works for Violin 

While Albert Spalding was staying at 
Halls Croft, once the home of Shakes- 
peare’s daughter, Susan, at Stratford- 
on-Avon in England, this summer he 
completed the orchestration of a new 
overture to “The Tempest.” Mr. Spald- 


ing has also composed two new pieces 
for ’cello, one of which is dedicated to 
Felix Salmond, and several violin num- 
bers. 

Mr. Spalding has been reengaged for 
five more appearances with the Boston 
Symphony in the coming season. The 
first two of these will be in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, on Jan. 9 and 10, when 
he will play the new Respighi Gregorian 
Concerto for violin, which he played for 
the first time under the baton of Serge 
Koussevitzky in the Paris Opéra last 
spring. Appearances in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on March 12 and 14, and in 
the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
March 13, are also on his list. 





Parish Williams Will Sing in Four 
Languages in First Recital 


Parish Williams, baritone, will give 
his first New York recital on Thursday 
afternoon, Oct. 16, in Aeolian Hall, when 
he will sing Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro 


bene,” Scarlatti’s “O cessate di pia- 
garmi,” songs by Schubert and Brahms 
and a group of French works. For his 
final group Mr. Williams will sing 


“Beauty” and “At the Turn of the Burn” 
by Malcolm Davidson “Mirage” by Rhea 
Silberta, “The Wandering Jew” by Ed- 
ward Morris and three songs by Dent 
Mowrey. 

the piano. 


Robert O’Conner will be at 





WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America:. 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazare, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 
Blauvelt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere-Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


Sopeenee: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER  STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 
INEZ BARBOUR 











Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 








ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
DAI BUELL 


Violinists: 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 





FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
ee SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 
THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 
Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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MARIE 


SUNDELIUS: 


A REVIEW OF HER PAST SEASON 


At the time this advertisement went 
to press Marie Sundelius had already 
opened her 1924-25 season with two 
very successful appearances, one at 
Portland, Me., and another at Provi- 
dence, R. I., the astounding details of 
which are given herewith. She is 
opening what promises to be the most 
successful season of her remarkable 
career as last season was a record- 
breaker for her. 

During the season of 1923-24 Mme. Sun- 
delius sang at the Royal Opera in Stockholm, 
Sweden, and in concert there; with what suc- 
cess may be gathered from what Prof. Hallen, 

the leading Swedish 

critic, wrote of her: 
“One can say that she 
has already shown her- 
self a worthy successor 
of such world-known 
Swedish singers as 
Jenny Lind and Chris- 
tine Nilsson.” 


So great, in fact, was her 


success that the Artibus et Literis medal, the highest 
Swedish honor which may be given a musician, was be- 
stowed upon her by the King of Sweden. What makes 
this success even more unusual is the fact that Mme. 
Sundelius, although born in Sweden, received her entire 


training in America and made her first successes here. 


She returned to America in late October and sang 
a completely full season. Besides appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera (where she has been re-engaged 
for the present season) she went as far West as San 
Francisco on her concert tours and sang in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the Pacific and Middle West. She gave 
a New York recital on March 8 and sang there twice 
also in concert. In Boston she appeared four times: 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the Harvard 
Glee Club, the Swedish Apollo Club and the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs. The Providence 
appearance, where 125,000 heard her, is a re-appearance. 
She sang in the Rhode Island city last season. Many 
other re-engagements were filled then and many are 
booked for the present season. How successful these 
engagements were may be seen from the newspaper 


notices herewith. 


At the 


Diamond Jubilee of the North American Singers’ As- 


Large audiences are no new thing for her. 


sociation, held in Chicago on June 11, 12 and 13, she 
sang against a massed chorus of 4,000 to an audience 
which jammed the huge Chicago Coliseum, and scored 
At the Jackson, Miss., Music 
Festival and at other great festivals, also, she was heard 


an immense success. 


by very large audiences. 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS: 


“Marie Sundelius made Marguerite convincingly 
simple, but through it all shone the rarest art. Her 
phrasing and shading are artistically perfect, her voice 
is pure and luscious, and when it rises to the higher 
registers it reminds one of a cascade of clear crystal 
water.’’—Stockholm Aftonbladet, Sept. 6, 1923. 


“Fhe audience occupied all the ordinary seats and 
extra ones on the stage. More clearly the popularity 
of the singer cannot be shown. The applause rose dur- 
ing the evening to an ovation.” 

Stockholm Social-Demokraten, Sept. 21, 1923. 

“The art of Marie Sundelius cast a lyric spell over 
last night’s audience, every number on the gracious and 
gifted soprano’s program found her hearers not merely 
interested, but ardently appreciative. Mme. Sundelius 
sings with spontaneity and native grace. There is in 
her style no trace of affectation, of histrionic pose. She 
dares to be herself, natural, ingenuous, charming. And 
her radiant personality captivates. The crowd refused 
to leave at the end of her formal program.” 

—WSeattle Post-Intelligencer, Nov. 13, 1923. 


“The vivid and striking qualities of her tone flared 
attractively. She sings with unusual discretion and in- 
telligence. The audience became more and more en- 
thusiastic as she entered two groups of Scandinavian 
numbers. To these she brought all the intuitive under 
standing and feeling which is native to her. One feels 
after hearing her that these numbers are rarely given 
with such fine authority.”— Los Angeles Daily Times, 
Nov. 30, 1923. 


“It is a voice that exerts a steady emotional force as 
unapparent and as irresistible as gravity, until one is 
suddenly conscious of its pull upon one’s sympathies. 
All that might have been said in one idiomatic phrase: 
It is a voice that grows on one. When you have come 
fully under its sway the balance of the program seems 
all too short. In short, Sundelius is a natural singer, 
with an artistry none the less adorning for being un- 
pretentious.”—San Francisco Chronicle, Dec. 6, 1923. 


CRITICISMS FROM LAST SEASON 


“Sundelius was called upon to sing the chief melody 
above the voices of her 4,000 assistants. Her voice is 
of an unusual musical quality. It is full, and it topped 
the gigantic chorus in a thrilling fashion the audience 
was quick to appreciate. A spontaneous and prolonged 
ovation was accorded the performance, and the greater 
part of it was finally repeated.”—Eugene Stinson, Chi- 
cago Daily Journal, June 18, 1924. 


“The beauties of Mme. Sundelius’ voice are well 
known. She sings now, as formerly, with a smooth, 
rich tone, elegant phrasing, and an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the song at hand.”—Boston Glube, Feb. 18, 1924. 





‘Mme. Sundelius’ singing was thoroughly artistic and 
enjoyable. Her high, clear and pure soprano voice 
found no technical difficulties in her various groups of 
songs, which she managed with ease and polished style.” 

‘Frank H. Warren, New York Evening World, March 
17, 1924. 

“There was joy among the patrons of the Metro- 
politan last night because Marie Sundelius was back, 
the Swedish nightingale that always delights the ear 
in whatever she sings, be it a Grieg song or the Golden 
Cock in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s fairy opera. She sang 
Micaela to the delight of an unusually animated and en- 
thusiastic audience.” —Henry T. Finck, New York Eve- 
ning Post, March 20, 1924. 

“Mme. Sundelius has 
many friends in Denver who 
love her for her genuiné ‘un- 
affected spirit as well as for 
her voice of lovely quality, 
and she gave them some 
charming singing last eve- 
ning. Each song was a 
gem, and yet there was a 
variety that gave both con- 
trast and harmony. The 
audience applauded heartily 
at every song.” — Denver 
Rocky Mountain News, 
April 25, 1924. 
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THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


ELDOM are conditions surrounding a festival 
as happy as those Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge 
attained for the annual feast of chamber music 
which she gives at Pittsfield in the Berkshires. So 
appropriate is the environment in which the concerts 
are given that there is danger of forgetting the 
great thought and care she must have bestowed 
upon this feature of the undertaking. It is prob- 
ably only in retrospect that the value of this part 
of her plan is fully realized. At the time it seems 
so natural a development of the enterprise, as a 
whole, that the effect is almost taken for granted. 
If Mrs. Coolidge had aimed to do nothing more 
than prove that minds trained to a high degree in 
the crowded and possibly somewhat feverish places 
popularly known as “art centers,” find, in the last 
analysis, deep peace in the restful calm of unspoiled 
hills and forests, she would have accomplished a 
purpose justifying all the attention paid to the 
Berkshire Festival. For this alone musicians owe 
her a debt of gratitude. But the ramifications of 
her generous campaign to further the cause of 
music reach far beyond any locality. They extend 
to every district wherein are found students who 
inform themselves of happenings in the great world; 
they sustain ambition and _ strengthen hope. 
Though audiences at the Berkshire Festival are 
necessarily limited in numbers, the note of ser- 
vice sounded at Pittsfield vibrates over wide dis- 
tances and carries a message of encouragement to 
all whose ears are attuned to catch its meaning. 
The young composer, toiling under difficulties, 
hears this note and gains fresh impetus for his 


Editor 


work. “In the Berkshire competition,” he can say, 
“is an opportunity to have my music justly ap- 
praised. Now I can discover where I really stand.” 
It is not only praise that the American writer needs, 
nor yet publication of whatever he may produce; 
it is critical judgment of his ability that will help 
him most. And from tribunals such as Mrs. Coolidge 
has founded he will always receive the fairest treat- 
ment. 


THE RESTLESSNESS OF ART 


O sooner does the world accommodate itself to 

a comparatively new form of art than another 
springs up. The suite develops into the sonata and 
the symphony; and before the capacities of the 
latter have been exhausted we are told by Felix 
Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical College, 
that the symphony as an art form, together with 
opera, will eventually give place to the ballet as a 
medium of the most direct expression. 

Mr. Borowski’s prophecy may not come true, of 
course, though development of the ballet along the 
lines he indicates seems tolerably certain. But 
neither the purist who parts with established ideas 
regretfully, nor the revolutionist who cares not a 
fig for precedent, can base either dread or hope 
upon a possible failure of Mr. Borowski’s predic- 
tion. Art refuses to stand still. Its movement may 
at times be backward instead of forward, but it is 
ever restless, propelled now in this direction and 
now in that, by a vital life force that will not 
permit of stagnation. 

Should Mr. Borowski’s estimate of what will 
happen next not prove exact in all particulars, the 
fundamental aspect of the case would not be 
altered. We do not need to cast aside everything 
which association has rendered precious to us; but 
if we try to cling too closely to the past, or even to 
the present, we are liable to an experience akin to 
that resulting from physical tremors in the earth. 
For the vital force will never become quiescent. 
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SCHONBERG AT FIFTY 

HEN Arnold Schénberg’s music was first 

placed on concert programs by artists bold 
enough to risk boring their audiences with so 
strange an expression, it was frequently received 
with laughter. No matter how serious the com- 
poser might have been when he wrote the piece, 
nor how earnest the interpreter in presenting it, 
there was an elusive note in the apparently jumbled 
harmonies that provoked many a hearer to uncon- 
trollable mirth. Those were days when Schonberg 
was vaguely spoken of as a “futurist,” days in 
which the scoffers felt justified in exclaiming, “If 
this be the art of the future, why bother us with 
it now?” 

Today Schonberg, fifty years old and the accepted 
leader of a school, is no longer laughed at. Censure 
and antagonism a thinker of his power cannot 
avoid arousing, but no one who thinks at all can 
afford to make merry at Schénberg’s expense with- 
out himself appearing ridiculous. The “futurism”’ 
Schonberg was once supposed to represent is dis- 
cussed as “atonality”; his influence is recognized— 
for good or for ill according to the viewpoint of his 
critics—and what he still may accomplish is a ques- 
tion fraught with world-wide significance. 
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NCE upon a time the best music heard at large 

fairs was furnished by bands. Today, while 
bands are still in evidence, we find them supple- 
mented with music of a more advanced character. 
The State Fair recently held at Sedalia, Mo., of- 
fered an act from “Aida” as a feature, and the 
program of the Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto included a music day, with a chorus of 
over 2000 under Dr. H. A. Fricker. With music 
thus made an integral part of events calculated to 
show what North America is doing in trade and 
commerce, it becomes ever more apparent that 
this continent is fast developing a musical con- 
sciousness. 





R. William C. Carl has received the order of a 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honor from the 
French Government, and three other New York 
organists have given demonstrations of their skill 
upon organs in the Old World, Frederick Schlieder 
and George Arthur Wilson, playing in the Lausanne 
Cathedral, and Lynnwood Farnam in Westminster 
Abbey. Thus do our musicians give continued evi- 
dence in Europe of an art that is being system- 
atically developed in America, and of which any 
country ,might well be proud. 
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Artist Admires Art of the Past 


The art of builders who designed the famous Bains 
Romain at Plombieres-les-Bains in France, has been 
greatly admired by an artist of today, Ninon Romaine, 
who spent her holiday in the Vosges Mountains. There 
Mme. Romaine put the finishing touches to piano pro- 
grams she will give in France, England and Spain be- 
fore returning to America. This picture shows her 
standing at an entrance to the baths, which were dis- 
covered and used by the Roman conquerers eighteen 
centuries ago. Nearby are the healing baths known 
as Bains Stanislaus, used by King Stanislaus of Poland, 
on his frequent visits to the Vosges Mountains. 


Schipa.—A new auditorium in Lisbon has been name 
the “Tito Schipa Hall” in honor of the tenor, who 
opened it with a concert arranged for him on his wa) 
back to America from Italy. A second appearance fol- 
lowed the first, when the Portuguese Government con- 
ferred upon Mr. Schipa the order of a Commander 
Cristo. 


Onegin.— While it is true that the nightingale is the 
bird most closely associated in the public mind with 
prima donna, there are times when the stork is a more 
welcome visitor in a musical household. Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, and her husband, Dr. Penzoldt, are now in 
Europe preparing for this happy visitation and have 
postponed their return to the United States until a 
year hence. It was on this account that the long list 
of concerts booked for Mme, Onegin by Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson was cancelled. 


Enesco—The highest degree of the French Legion 0! 
Honor, that of Officier, was conferred upon Georges 
Enesco this summer. The Rumanian violinist was made 
a Chevalier of the Legion in 1912. It is seldom that 
the higher rank of Officier is bestowed upon a perso! 
as young as Mr. Enesco, this distinction being usually 
reserved for men over fifty years old. Another honor 
accorded Mr. Enesco was the decoration of Commande! 
of the Belgian Order of Leopold. 


Bannerman.—Joyce Bannerman, soprano, whose NeW 
York début is announced for Nov. 1 in Aeolian Hall, 
is descended from an old and distinguished Scottis) 
family, a branch of which became early American p10- 
neers. The little arsenal island in the Hudson River, 
near Storm King Mountain, bears the name of the 
Bannermans who settled in the East. But it was 1 
Cleveland, Ohio, that Joyce Bannerman was born, an‘ 
there, at the age of sixteen, she began her musical edu: 
cation under William Saal. 


Leginska—Ethel Leginska is free from any morbid 
fear of a burial ground. In England, where this pian! 
has been for some months, she visited one often, a”! 
says of it: “I love the quiet, meditative atmospher 
of graveyards. Some of my best ideas for compositio" 
and for new interpretations have come to me ther? 
This is especially true of composition. The best com 
ditions for composing are complete repose of mind an 
body, combined with freedom from all distracting ©!" 
cumstances. No place, to my mind, meets these cond: 
tions so perfectly as a burial ground.” 


Peterson—The “old gray mare” of the America 
Legion was the steed upon which May Peterson rot 
at the National Convention in St. Paul, when she 4? 
peared as the Spirit of Texas there. For this ri 
Miss Peterson prepared a special costume in keepin 
with the part. The “old gray mare” has long belong® 
to the Lone Star Legionnaires, and an invitation “ 
ride her is accounted an enviable honor. The impre~ 
sion that Miss Peterson’s husband, Col. C. O. Thompso™ 
is an acting army officer is erroneous. Colonel Thom? 
son held a commission in the army only during t* 
war, and is now engaged in general law practice " 
Amarillo, Tex. He is also prominent in Amer: ®! 
Legion activities, and it was as a delegate to a Lez” 
convention in Brussels that he first met Miss Peters°" 
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The Sad Exit of a Drummer 


E had fondly imagined a successful bass drummer to be an unquench- 
able sort of personality. Not so! An Associated Press dispatch from 
broad tells of a player of this ilk who resolved to end it all when reproved 
‘or dominating the band with two lusty applications of the cymbals. What 
's more, he did—which would furnish material for a Gilbertian ballad, in 





‘he style of “Tit-Willow.” 

The fate of this true son of cacophony 
iay well give pause to the jazz virtuosi 
—_be they ever so féted—of our own 
Manhattan. According to the tenor of 
the farewell note left by the victim, “‘the 
days of jazz music are no more.” He 
added: “And as there is nothing for me 
to do, I have decided to hang myself.” 

We are not recommending so stringent 
a course for Messrs. Whiteman et al. 
Their quietus would leave an aching 
void in the heart of Terpsichorean 
America. 

It is more than likely that the verdict 
of the Berlin tympanist was somewhat 
exaggerated. It would not be remark- 
able if a chronic purveyor of “Blues” 
should succumb to this state of mind 
himself . ° 

* * * 
Noe that the manufacturers of band 
instruments have adopted a “code of 


ethics,” the laughing trombone will 
doubtless be outlawed. 
* * * 
Elusive 
ILL: “The tenor can’t seem to find 
the key.” 
Bill: “You ought to see him hunt the 
keyhole at dawn!” . a 
* * * 


F Music be the food of love, 
Some janes are a hunger strike! 
* * a 
USIC is now being hailed as a cure 
for tuberculosis—which will be a 
hard blow for the divas addicted to por- 
traying the heroine of “Traviata”! 
* K *K 
Some Unfounded Rumors 


KAT Carnegie Hall is to be turned 
into a Home for Dissonance-Shocked 
Musicians. 








That the Metropolitan is contemplat- 
ing a brand-new production of “Trova- 
tore” with futurist scenery by Anisfeld. 

That Puccini has placed the final dot 
to his long-awaited opera, “Turandot.” 

That Any Vocalist has had an un- 
successful season. 

a at 


Inseparables 


OUSSEVITZKY and his double-bass. 
The Friends and Mahler. 
; W. J. Guard and his lavender Windsor 
tie. 
Nellie and Sara Kouns. 
Will Rogers and his lariat. 
Maier and Pattison. 


The woman accompanist and _ her 
handkerchief. 
a * * 
ANTED: Mathematical genius, to 


keep track of all the Opera Com- 
panies playing a fortnight’s series in the 
five boroughs of Greater New York. 
Statistician preferred! 
* A * 
EXT to the League and the: World 
Court, a certain well-known inter- 
national jury for the selection of musical 
festival programs is probably the Most 
Prolific Source of arguments among the 
nations! 
* * * 
Thorough 


TERN HOUSEKEEPER: “Have you 
washed the piano keys, Norah?” 
Obedient Menial: “Sure an’ Oi have, 
Mum. But Oi regret to say they’ve not 
dried yet on the line!” G. E. B. 
* * ok 
HERE are palms great and tiny, 
White, brown, pink and black. 
But for noise devastating 
Page the opera claque! 
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Schubert and “The Bee’’ 


Question Box Editor: 


Is_ the Schubert who composed 
“L’Abeille” the great Schubert? 
M. L. P. 


Charleston, S. C., Sept. 27, 1924. 


No; the composer of “L’Abeille” was 
a violinist and composer for the violin. 
He was no relation to “the” Franz 
Schubert. 

? 9 ? 


Chaucer and the “‘Rote’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly furnish a description 
of the fifteenth-century musical instru- 
ment known as the “rote,” which is 
mentioned several times in the poems of 
Chaucer? ae 

New York City, Sept. 27, 1924. 


This instrument, familiar also to the 
old French writers, is generally thought 
to have been the same as the “vielle.” 
The tones were probably produced by 
the movement of a crank, as in the latter 
instrument, the name “rote” being de- 
rived from the Latin “rota,” a wheel. 
It was an ancestor of the “hurdy-gurdy.” 

? 9 9 


Origin of the ‘‘Vaudeville”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

In a recent discussion a friend of 
mine, who is a musician, indiguantly 
denied my statement that the word 
“vaudeville” has a musical origin. I am 
sure that I read this somewhere. Kindly 
tell me whether Iam right. S.B.N. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 26, 1924. 


You are quite correct. The word first 
o-came popular to describe a kind of 





beginning of each measure. 
ample of the “canaries” occurs in Pur- 
cell’s opera, “Diocletian.” 





light French stage representation, some- 
what like the German “singspiel,” where 
songs interspersed the action. “Vaude- 
ville’ was the term originally used for 
the songs themselves derived from the 
town of Vaudevire, where, it is said, 
these ballads were first sung. 
ss 

The “‘Canaries”’ 
Question Box Editor: 

What was the old-time dance known 
as the “canaries”? Did it originate in 
the Canary Islands? C. L. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Sept. 28, 1924. 

The dance was probably of English 
origin, but the exact derivation of the 
name is doubtful. It was a lively move- 
ment in three-eight time, with a strong 


beat on the dotted ecighth-note at the 
A good ex- 
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V oice vs. Piano 


Question Box Editor: 


I have a daughter of twelve who has 
a fairly good voice, but I am doubtful 
whether it will be so profitable for her 
to have it trained as to study piano. 
Please advise me. P. C. D. 

Las Vegas, N. M., Sept. 25, 1924. 

This is a matter that can best be 
settled by having your daughter sing 
for an impartial judge. On the other 
hand, her voice will hardly be sufficiently 
mature as yet to form a final verdict. 
It might be best to devote a brief period 
to learning the rudiments of the piano, 
as this is a good way of acquiring 
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musical fundamentals for later voice 


study. 
> 9 9 


Concerning Books of Words 


Question Box Editor: 

I am planning to give a recital of 
songs in several languages, including 
some unfamiliar Swedish numbers. Is 
it absolutely necessary, or advisable, to 
supply translations or books of words 
for these? N. A. 

Boston, Sept. 26, 1924. 


The “book of words” has been con- 
demned as distracting the attention of 
the auditor from the music, but it has 
advantages in that it adds to the pleasure 
and profit of listeners not familiar with 
song literature. For the sophisticated 
audience at a recital of standard works, 
or familiar lieder, it may be dispensed 
with. If you plan, as you say, to make 
a feature of your Scandinavian “novel- 
ties,” these would profitably be either 
translated or explained by yourself in 
each case. 
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HEODORE VAN YORX, tenor and 

teacher of singing, was born in 
Bridgeport, Conn. He received his gen- 
eral education in 
the Bridgeport 
public schools, 
and on leaving 
school entered 
commercial life 
in his native city. 
He sang as a 
child and studied 
piano, and when 
about fifteen 
years old was 
solo alto horn in 
the Philharmonic 
Brass Band. 
When __ seventeen 
he moved to St. 
Paul, Minn., and 
entered business 
there. He sang 
frequently in public as a baritone and 
held the bass position in a church choir, 
besides singing solos in special services 
in other churches. Mr. Van Yorx be- 
came convinced at this time that his 
voice was a tenor and worked by him- 
self at re-placing it with such success 
that he was engaged as solo tenor in 
another choir, holding the position for 
several years. He appeared as soloist 
with the Danz Festival Orchestra in St. 
Paul. He studied with William Court- 
ney, the well-known English oratorio 
tenor, who was holding a summer class 
in St. Paul, and on his advice moved to 





Theodore Van Yorx 


New York, where he continued studying 
with him. He was engaged as solo tenor 
at the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
and in November, 1895, was married to 
Ida Belle Cooley, soprano soloist in the 
same choir. His first important ora- 
torio engagement was in Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,” in which he appeared with David 
Bispham, singing in Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Louis on successive nights. He 
appeared six times as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony, on one occasion on the 
same program with Fritz Kreisler; with 
the Boston Festival Orchestra, numerous 
times with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, one being the initial performance 
of Walter Damrosch’s Manila “Te Deum” 
on Dec. 3, 1898. He also sang in the 
first American performance of Elgar’s 
“King Olaf.” His first song recital was 
given jointly with Joseph Regneas in 
Chickering Hall, New York, and he was 
later heard in recital throughout the 
territory east of the Mississippi. He has 
sung with practically every oratorio so- 
ciety of note in the United States and 
has appeared on programs with Sem- 
brich, Schumann Heink, Gadski, Homer 


and other eminent artists. Important 
church positions include St. James’ 
under Walter Henry Hall, All Souls 


under Henry Hadley, and seven seasons 
at St. Thomas’ Church, all in New York. 
Mr. Van Yorx has taught throughout 
his career, giving up more and more 
time to teaching in recent years. He 
maintains a studio in New York and one 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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MARY WILDERMANN 


Concert Pianist and Pedagogue 


Director Institute of Progressive Series of Piano Playing 
(Art Publication Society, St. Louis) 
REOPENING OF FALL AND WINTER COURSES 
Write for information regarding free scholarship examinations 
sTUDIOS: NEW YORK, VANDERBILT STUDIOS, 15 E. 38TH ST., AND ST. GEORGE, STATEN ISLAND 





MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Oratory and Dramatic Art Minneapolis, Minn. 
LBADING SCHOOL OF THE NORTHWEST COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
PRA 


CTICAL TRAINING IN ACTING 
-rLes S cabrieae FENYVES 260°... 


and Pedagogue 


witiam H. PONTIUS Poice ana artistic singing 


Antoinette HALSTEAD 


American Contralto 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 








san VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY ,.. 
A Master School Sept. 25th 

















’Phone, Schuyler 5465 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placing—!I nter pretation—Diction 
Studio: 66 W. 38th St. New —_ City 

Phone Fitzroy 3722 





You Are Welcome Tel. Endicott 1137 
Cc INSTRUCTION IN ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 
A 
oO 526 WEST 139th ST., N. Y. TEL. 2550 AUDUBON 
Barth, Sgambatti and Thuel Burnham 
Special Coaching and Attention to Professionals 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 120 W. 72nd St., New York 
PORTER eee aes 
Studio: 549 W. 113th St., N. Y. City 
Phone: Cathedral 7890 
SA Ri \ Director of Y.W.C.A. Music School of Brooklyn 
NORMAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
AVAILABLE. FOR ORCHESTRA-CHORUS CONDUCTING 
ee ee SSS sls sss rns 
A TEACHER OF PIANO 
5: Pupil of Mary B. Moore, Sherwood, Raif, Moskowski, 
G (PERFIELD SYSTEM) 275 Central Park West, N. Y. 
woe DHARAUN 
BLANCHE 
MM WILLIAM YW 





Specialist in Foreign Language Pronunciation 
The text of the foreign songs on your program easily, 
quickly and perfectly learned through PHONETICS. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, N. Y., Wed. and Fri. 

Afternoons. 





Phone Circle 1350 


























R Soprano 
H TEACHER OF SINGING 
Oo Available for Recitals, Oratorio 
D Studio: 307 W. 90th St., New York 
A Phone Riverside 4420 
4 VIOLIN STUDIO 
s Auer’s Method 
Cc CONCERTS—RECITALS 
H Pror. IMPERIAL Russian CONSERVATORY, TIFLIS Studios: 26 Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
A Formerly Concertmaster City Symphony Orchestra 752 Kelly St., N. Y. Phone Dayton 6305 
S PIANIST 
N A limited number of pupils accepted 
hy 53 East 53rd St., 
D Phone Plaza 2597 New York 








SOPRANO 


235 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


MARSHALL-RIGHTER 





AMUND SJOVIK isso CanTanTs 





Studios: 51 W. 95th St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Phone 6639 Riverside 


Mme. Blazejewicz- Ullman 














INSTRUCTION 
to Highest Artistic Perfection 
Studio: 139 West 97th St. 


Personal Rep.: Mrs. Lamar Ris¢s 
CONCERT PIANISTE and TEAC TEACHER 
New York City 
Telephone 820 Riverside 


140 W. 42nd St., New York, 
tAL BERT Violinist 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR > 
Choirmaster, Free Synagogue, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
A. W. BIN DER me ae 
—eeEeEeEEEEaaaaaaaaaaaaaBB@@m pap) 
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RAY = SEWARDS NATURAL METHOD OF VOICE PRODUCTION 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


rAaPro 

















Consultation by appointment. 
Studio: 168 W. 58th St., New York, N. Y 
Phone Circle 3375 




















The Hartford School of Music, Inc. 
91 ELM ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Includes in ite faculty such gt i wei 
WILLEM WILLEKE. *Cello . otece 
i and Composition ALFRED TROEMEL, Violin 
a = hs i. LIAN i. nore © Teachers’ Course 
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HONOLULU SYMPHONY COMMENCES CAREER 





Rehearsals Begin Under Lead- 
ership of Alf Thorwald 
Hurum of Norway 


By Margaret Gessler 


HONOLULU, Sept. 17.—The  newly- 
organized Honolulu Symphony began re- 
hearsals on Sept. 12 under Alf Thorwald 
Hurum, who came from Norway recently 
to be head of the piano department in 
Punahou Music School. The orchestra 
comprises fifty members, including both 
amateur and professional musicians. 

Rebecca Burgner, graduate of the 
Oberlin Conservatory, made her début in 
Honolulu at an organ recital in the 
Central Union Church on Sept. 15. About 


1000 persons attended. Miss Burgner 
has joined the faculty of Punahou Music 
School and has been appointed organist 
of Central Church. She is a pupil of 
Dr. George W. Andrews of Oberlin Con- 
servatory, who, while on his sabbatical 
leave some months ago, superintended 
the installation of the new Joseph Platt 
Cooke memorial organ in Central Union 
Church and gave a recital here. Miss 


included two of 
“Sunset 


Burgner’s program 
Dr. Andrews’ compositions, 
Shadows” and “Con Grazia.” 
The Johnson Studios, the Else Werth- 
mueller School of Piano, the Punahou 
Music School, the Margaret Gessler 
Musical Kindergarten; Mme. Le Grand 
Ryan’s vocal studio and the Elsa Cross 
School for Piano announce fall openings. 
A reception was given recently in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Westervelt 
at Waikiki for Mme. Ryan. A program 
of music and dancing was given by Mme. 
Ryan, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Best, Seijiro Tatsumi, Anna Teselsky, 
Sadako and Mme. D’Anton and pupils 
of the D’Anton School of Dancing. Mil- 
ton Seymour accompanied the singers. 
Governor Wallace R. Farrington was 
elected honorary president of the new 
Honolulu Choral Society at a meeting 
held in the parish house of Central 
Union Church on Sept. 15. Stanley Liv- 
ingston was elected active president; 
Charles E. King, vice-president; Mrs. 
French, secretary; C. H. Tracy, treas- 
urer, and E. T. Chase, librarian. The 
executive committee consists of Mr. 
Livingston, Mr. King, Mrs. French, Mr. 
Tracy, Mrs. Theodore Richards, L. Ten- 
ney Peck and B. L. Marx. A chorus of 
fifty is rehearsing under Milton Sey- 
mour, with C. W. Best as accompanist. 





Flonzaley Quartet Records Schumann 
Quintet with Gabrilowitsch 


The first chamber music work ever 
brought out in its entirety by a phono- 
graph company is the Schumann Quin- 
tet, which the Flonzaley String Quartet 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, recent- 
ly recorded for the Victor Company. 
The four movements are on two double- 
faced discs. The Flonzaley Quartet is 
now in Switzerland where the members 
number among their neighbors Paderew- 
ski, at whose villa they are frequent 
visitors; Josef Hofmann, and Ernest 
Schelling. The Quartet made its first 
tour of Italy last spring, playing with 
success in Milan, Venice, Naples and 
Rome. They are scheduled for about 
100 American concerts this season, in- 
cluding a seventh visit to the Pacific 
Coast in April. 





Marion Rubovits to Make Chicago Début 


Marion Rubovits, soprano, will make 
her Chicago début in a recital at the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 12. The recital will be given 
under the local direction of F. Wight 
Neumann. Miss Rubovits’ program will 
include songs by Caccini, Mozart, Schu- 


| ERNEST 


KINGSWELL-SMITH 


Teacher of Piano 


Announces the opening of his studio 
for the season 1924-25 


Pedagogic Principles for the Teacher 
Interpretation for Student and Artist 


604 West 112th St., New York City 
Phone Cathedral 9814 


mann, Reger, Weingartner, Grieg, De- 
libes, Massenet, Ferrari, Decreus, di 
Nogero and Troyer. She has prepared 
her numbers with Emily Miller, New 
York coach and accompanist. 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


Two musicianly songs for studio 
repertoire or concert use: 


SOMEBODY LOVES ME 
By W. RALPH COX 


Price 

Simple in its frank avowal, 
song, however, that affords an oppor- 
tunity for individuality and freedom; 
a song that charms. A fitting and 
graceful accompaniment adds greatly 
to its interpretation. 


AH, TAKE THE ROSE 
By JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 


it is a 


WME ste va Shh eee oe eee $.40 

A text, breathing an inner spirit of 
poetry and sentiment, together with a 
charming accompaniment of counter- 
melodies, makes this a most satisfying 
selection. 


The above numbers have appeared on 
the programs of many noted singers. 


CLAYTON! F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 


429 South Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 























SAMA 


Bellevue- Stratford ball-room and boxes. —Philadelphia Record, 


Season 1924-1925 Now Booking 


ROFF 


MATINEE MUSICAL CLUB ENJOYS FINE WORK OF NATIVE PIANISTE 


‘‘Variations on an Original Theme,’’ by Ernest Schelling, was the vehicle used by Madame Olga 
Samarott yesterday afternvon to bring out all the marvelous color and tone of which she, as a pianiste, 
is capable. She was received with the greatest acclaim by an audience which filled the 


December 5, 1923 


HILDA TeAChen OF aCING Concert Management Arthur Judson 
GRACE Studie: 128 W. 72nd St.. New Yerk, N. Y Fisk Bldg.. NEW YORK Pennsylvania Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATE TEACHER WITH PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS Phone: Bndicctt 1581 orn. Seer VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 








CONSTANCE 





O pera—Concert-—%rotor ‘os 
sae CONSTANCE WARSLS 
W. 85th S., New York, N. 

Tel. Schuyler 5303 
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CONTRALTO 


VANDERVEER ©. 


M’g’t Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, 








New York Telephone Endicott 9490 
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Art and Artists in Little Old New York 
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[Continued from page 3] 





and inquired of the clerk if the score of 
the Brahms Symphony had arrived. 
When he said yes, she asked whether it 
was for sale. “Certainly,” answered the 
clerk. 

She bought the score and sent it to 
Dr. Damrosch. He had from Thursday 
to Monday to get the orchestral parts. 
Naturally, Mr. Schirmer would not sell 
them to him. He therefore cut the score 
into three parts and had them copied in 
time. The triumph in the Damrosch camp 
was great, and the disappointment in the 
Thomas camp bitter. Warfare between 
them was sharp and open. 

It was a time of great names and 
great voices. On one night in the early 
‘eighties the musical New Yorker had his 
choice of hearing Adelina Patti as 
Rosina, Etelka Gerster as Violetta or 
Minnie Hauk as Mignon. There was as 
much rivalry between the Maplesons and 
the Strakoschs as there was between 
the orchestral factions, and the colora- 
turas were as pugnacious as the pro- 
verbial Italian tenor of today. There 
was even the dream of opera in English 
as a permanent institution, and a con- 
temporary paper reports that one of 
the impresarios is “looking for ground 
on Broadway to build an opera house for 
opera in English.” 


High Cost of Débuts 


The ’eighties were the golden days for 
the great artists, but there was no search 
for new talent and it was almost im- 
possible to break into the charmed circle 
and even more expensive. A _ concert 
début could never be a recital of a single 
artist. If a _ violinist, for example, 
wanted to make a début, he would have 
to hire an orchestra with Theodore 
Thomas or Leopold Damrosch conduct- 
ing and a soloist of the reputation of a 
Gerster or a Campanini. The manager’s 
fee was $100, the other expenses would 
reach $2,000 and the receipts for the 
performance could not exceed $100. If 
society patronized a new artist it cer- 
tainly did not pay; it condescended to 
accept free tickets and expected the artist 
to be honored. And the artist usually 
was. 

At the opera there was the same de- 
mand for new works and the same rou- 
tine répertoire of the old ones. When 
the opera wasn’t “Marta,” it was cer- 
tain to be “Trovatore.” An occasional 
act of Wagner was given at the sym- 
phony concerts. Mozart never seemed 
to appear. And the continual undertone 
of comment, which, like most other 
things, has not changed, was “It is al- 
most impossible to take up a foreign 
newspaper without seeing the name of 
an American prima donna.” 

Programs through the ’eighties were 
often as modern as those of some of the 
orchestras today and exact counterparts 
of the programs of five years ago, except 


for the war-time prelude of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” Take, for example, 
a more or less typical program of the 
Philharmonic in the early ’eighties. It 
opened with the “Tragic” Overture of 
Brahms and the Tchaikovsky Second 
Concerto, both first performances, and 
included the Beethoven Fourth Sym- 
phony and the “Mephisto” Waltz and 
another episode from Lenau’s “Faust.” 

From the opening of this century, the 
end of the great masters, to the be- 
‘ginning of its second decade there was 
little new, little startling in the sym- 
phony world. There was, of course, but 
the programs did not reveal it. Except 
for the two seasons of Gustav Mahler’s 
régime, there were no disturbing in- 
fluences in the academic calm of the con- 
cert halls. Mahler introduced his own 
music, although it was never able to 
gain the popularity in America which it 
holds abroad, and he brought forward a 
number of his contemporaries, whose 
works are now the standbys of sym- 
phony progrdms. There were new com- 
positions by Pfitzner and Debussy, by 
Dukas, Rachmaninoff and Enesco, but 
this was only an interlude. Mahler 
made one innovation, however, which 
gained favor, which was the backbone of 
the subscription series in the war years 
and which may still be guaranteed to 
sell out a house. He instituted the 
Tchaikovsky-Wagner programs. 

There have been other popular herit- 
ages at the symphony concerts which go 
back even further—the guest conductor, 
the composer- -pianist or violinist, the op- 
eratic aria. Anton Rubinstein was the 
first guest conductor officially recognized 
as such in America. He appeared with 
the Philharmonic in 1873 to lead his 
“Ocean” Symphony. And the artist- 
composers—their versatility was amaz- 
ing. Henri Wieniawski toured the United 
States with Rubinstein as a_ violinist. 
Victor Herbert played his own ’cello con- 
certo with the Philharmonic and Leopold 
Damrosch his own violin concerto, al- 
though they were both destined for 
careers in other fields. It was not an 
age of specialization. 

Fifty years ago there were reputations 
to be made. Brahms and Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky were young. Strauss had 
not yet appeared on the scene. Spohr 
was caviar to the general. And then 
there was a great period of inertia and 
comparative inactivity leading up to the 
war and through it. We were too com- 
fortable. We were not interested in new 
ideas. The reaction has come. Perhaps 
the pendulum has swung a little too 
far. Perhaps we are only interested in 
new ideas. But then we always have 
with us the old subscribers, who had 
Wagner “dinned into their ears” in their 
youth and will not go through the tor- 
ture again with Stravinsky. We will 
always hear the soft, insistent echo of 
“When I was a boy . . 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 
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MASSIMO ETZI 


VOICE TEACHER — SINGER — COACH 
Graduate of Royal Academy of Rome 
Resumes Teaching in October Interview by Appointment 


Studio: 330 W. 108th St. Phones | Academy: S867 








ELSIE BAKE 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS—ORATORIOS—RECITALS 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
116 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 








Tel. Endicott 7896 
EMI Address Communications to Residence Studio: 
L V 903 Witousney Avenue, Groskiya. N. Y. 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
New York Studie, 2231 Ty Studie 6 


Jefferson 941 








FELIX HUGHES 


Vocal Instruction 


Teacher of ALLAN McQUHAE, Tenor 
Studios: 50 Central Park West, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 0998 





FANIA BOSSAK 


MEZZO SOPRANO—TEACHER of SINGING 
Will resume teaching at her studio on Monday, October 6th, 1924 
Two Scholarships Awarded to Talented Pupils 
Trials by Appointment Only 
22 West 95th Street, New York, N. Y. 

















Voice and Strings, Opera 

and Songs, in French, 

Italian, German and 
English 


168 East 5ist Street 
N. Y. City. Plaza 4426 


















































Tel. Riverside 0344 
Accompanist and Coach 
ay oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Sadiry 
Circulars mailed 
c A iC Vocal Studio : 24 West 59th St., 
New York City Phone Plaza 2875 
VICTOR RECORDS EMINENT VIOLINIST STEINWAY PIANO 
Management, S. HUROK, INC., Aeolian Hall, New York 
Studio: 
51 W. 87th St. 
VIOLINIST Phone Schuyler 7768 
The 
57 West 48th Street, New York City 
NINTH YEAR 


Kex Tillson 
CIGLPS === 
IMBALIST 
: FS r () I \ INSTRUCTION 
Seymour School of Musical Re-Coducation 
| esate 


Oct. 7 to June 1 


Harriet A. Seymour 
Write for Catalogue 


Marshall Bartholomew 








KOCHANSKI 


Management, GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








JANE R. CATHCART 


Teacher of 


PIANO—ELEMENTARY HARMONY 
Address 200 West 57th St., New York Phone 10117 Circle 








BARITONE 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 














Frederick [, A MB 


Vocal Technique 


Studios: 
524-525 Huntington Chambers 
BOSTON 


Knabe Piano Vocalion Records New York City 
Teacher of Artistic Singing. Oratorio— 
Opera—Concert. Classes in Ensemble. 


French, Italian and English. 


STUDIO: 21 WEST TRADE ST., 
Telephone: 4018 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

















Z2Prme 


: SKROBISCH 


TENOR—TEACHER OF SINGING 

Formerly Leading Dramatic Tenor 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden 
Address: 518 W. 111th St., New York, N. Y. 
Phone Cathedral 7541 


OTAKAR SEVCIK 


Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
Telephone 0429 awa Ry 














VERA i UR IS WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
250 West 57th St., New York City 


SOPRANO 





Sole Associate Teacher of 
VIOLINIST—COMPOSER 
Fine Arts College 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















VIOLINIST 





Omore-— SABATINI- NEWCOMBE- BRACHOCKI 


PIANIST 


BARITONE 
Management: Arthur and Helerm Hadley, 124 West S5th St., New York 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY merly of the Mannes School in New Bertha Baur, director of the Conserva- Orchestral Society, an organization of 

York, and pupil of Alfred Cortot, who tory, has just been advised that several business men, which is beginning re- 

ADDS TO TEACHING STAFF will teach solfeggio and piano. Julian graduates have been appointed to re-  hearsals. Organization of the different 

, : De Pulikowski, Polish violinist, who was sponsible positions. Margaret Dunham _ scctions has been completed by Herbert 

3 three New Teachers Appointed to Assist 4 guest teacher at the Cincinnati Con- will be supervisor of music in the ele- J. Braham, conductor, and it is planned 

in Various Departments—Gradu- servatory during the summer session, mentary schools of Erie, Pa.; Willard to give six concerts in the course of the 

ates Chosen for Positions has joined the violin faculty of this in- E. Tallentire will be supervisor of in- season. Leaders of the other sections 

stitution for the winter. strumental music in the Indianapolis are as follows: S. Edwin Bang, second 

CINCINNATI, Sept. 27.—The fifty- So high a standard is being main- public schools, and Boyd Ringo will be violin; Oswald Satzinger, viola; Ernest 

4 hth year of the Cincinnati Conserva- tained in the public school music depart- head of the piano and theory depart- J. Braun, bass; Hugo Leipniken, flute; 
' Emil Andree, oboe; Henry E. Wood and 








.y marked the largest registration in 
he history of this institution. Three 
new teachers, specialists in their fields, 
have been added to the teaching staff. 
They are Etelka Evans, who will teach 
in the violin department; Parvin W. 
Titus, who is to have charge of the or- 
gan department, and Barrett Spach, for- 


too 


ment at the Cincinnati Conservatory, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Forest G. 
Crowley, that both the States of Colo- 
rado and Kentucky have just completed 
arrangements whereby graduates from 
the Conservatory are to receive certifi- 
cates to teach in the public schools of 
these States. 


ments at the University of Tulsa. 





Brooklyn Orchestral Society Assigns 


Section Leaders 
Dr. Ralph C. Williams will be concert- 


master and Charles A. Ruberl will be 
assistant concertmaster of the Brooklyn 








GEORGES 


ENESCO 


Roumanian Violinist 


The outstanding success of the Pittsfield Festival, Sep- 
tember 18-19. 


Joseph E. Wernig, trumpét; Melbourne 
Braham, tympani; C. M. Gill, clarinet; 
W. D. Thompson, bassoon; Walter Dann, 
horn, and Adolph Hass, piccolo. The 
librarians are William E. Rasch and 
Hugo Leipniker. The latter is also 
manager. The Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce has voted to support the 
society. Recently many candidates for 
membership have been given an oppor- 
tunity to rehearse with the orchestra. 


THUEL BURNHAM PLAYS 


Pianist Appears in Varied Program in 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MAss., Sept. 
27.—The last concert on Mrs. John R. 
MacArthur’s Sunday evening course, 
which has brought a number of musical 
celebrities to Martha’s Vineyard this 
summer, was a recent recital by Thuel 
Burnham, pianist. 

The program opened with the Schubert 
Impromptu. Then followed four Beeth- 
oven Dances, Op. 15, two of which he 
was obliged to repeat, “Liebestriume,” 
by Liszt, two Chopin Nocturnes, two 
Mazurkas and a waltz. The latter two 
he was obliged to repeat after insistent 








°9 Photo Kubey-Rembrandt Studio 
applause. 
| " i414 ow ee MacDowell was larity. 
= ‘“Enesco’s performance was masterly in its breadth and freedom, its intimate Keglawee cxplinenl ciel wives teqets- 
discernment of the composer’s intentions and its true and eloquent exposition of ye oe ts ge selgeti: papi 5 a 
them.”—RICHARD ALDRICH in the Vew York Times, Sept. 20th. Waltz made it necessary for him to add 
Seeboeck’s Menuet Antique, Palmgren’s 
os : ; : » : “May Night,” and MacDowell’s “To a 
Returns January for 3rd American tour including Pacific Coast Wild Rowe” af encore 
, STEINWAY PIANO DUO-ART RECORDS COLUMBIA RECORDS ___S. L, St. JOHN. 
— Story and Clark Give Musicales 





L. E. BEHYMER 
Auditorium Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


For Pacific Coast Dates, March and early April, apply to 


SeLBy C. OPPENHEIMER 
Foxcroft Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


STEER & COMAN 
Columbia Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 














GORDON THAYER 


Pianist and Teacher 



























A program of numbers from Wagner’s 
“Ring” Cycle of operas was scheduled 
to be presented on Oct. 2 by members 
of the English Opera Company in Story 
and Clark’s Concert Salon as one of the 
Thursday afternoon musicale series 
given under the direction of Frank C. 
Barber. Robertina Robertson, contralto; 
Carl F. Mathieu, tenor, and Regina 
Schiller, accompanist, will give the pro- 
gram on Oct. 9. Miss Robertson and 
Mr. Mathieu will conclude the concert 
with a group of duets. 





McCall Lanham Opens Season with a 
Studio Musicale 


After a vacation spent at Center 
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oad Moriches, L. I., McCall Lanham began 
TECHNIQUE—HAND DEVELOPMENT—REPERTOIRE Sie Slant? Sack” eanatin shite ae eee 
program in his studio on Sept. 25. The 
ONE SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP AVAILABLE 1924-25 cet Ap age ot alles 
‘ > 5 in the Chevy Chase School in Wash- 
Address: 876 Park Ave., New York Phone: Butterfield 9164 ington, D. Gr with Edith Bestler-at the 
piano, included music by Scarlatti, Mar- 
tini, Henschel, “Vision fugitive” from 
“Hérodiade,” Schumann’s “Widmung” 
—- and numbers by Raff, Bemberg and Dett. 
Karl Crilly accompanied. Mr. Lanhan 
has resumed his work as choirmaster 
and soloist in the Washington Avenue 
3aptist Church, Brooklyn. He begins his 
‘teaching at Chevy Chase on Oct. 2 and 
TEACHER OF SINGING will open his new Washington studio at 
1310 Nineteenth Street Northwest on 
Interviews by appointment only Oct. a His public ba ae — 
— , will be given early in November. Mr. 
4 Studio, 601 West 112th Street, New York Telephone, Cathedral 3382 Lanham will also give two pupils’ con- 
certs. 
IN ® RECITAL 
| TOWN HALL 
: Tuesday Evening, November 18 
. Exclusive Management 
R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
» | Chickering Piano 
20 | ee a et OY - ) 
PISS & BS a * METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
4 S . . 
= ELIS ABETH N Concerts, oe Recitals 
SER NSS Ss . METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
, 7 New York City 
y SOPRANO BRUNeWIOCK Reoorps Hampmaw Piawo 
1 = ~~ WSS Contralto—Voice Builder—Coach 
| R N f NN N SS Eleventh Successful Season 
7 Ny as N NS Announces the Reopening of the Studio 
E N NS NSN Address: Hotel Robert Fulton, 228 West 71st Street, New York City 
| T €&s SSS S Phone: Endicott 4040 
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HEMPEL 


Assisted 
Coenraad V. ad Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 
ement of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
Steinway Piano 








CELEBRATED |. ALBERTO 
PIANO 
VIRTUOSO 
Re-opens New York 
Studio, Oct. 6th. 


19 West 85th St. 
Tel. Schuyler 9923 


Fetes Lions a 


TENOR 


Manazement?t R. E. Johns 
1451 Broadway, New York. City 











RITA 


BARRIOS 


OPRANO 
nch e... ., -- 7 Russiag 
relk Songs in costume, with 
orchestra if desired. 
Operatic Repertoire 
Personal Representative: VERA SIMONTON 
24 Bast 40th St., New York City 


JEDDA McNEIL 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
Professional Substitute Organist 


310 West. 85th Street 
New York Schuyler 8986 











JONAS 











MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Mgt.: Standard Booking Office, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 

Personal Address 
Hotel Belleclaire, New York City 











VOICE REJUVENATION 


Voices marred by age or illness 
restored 


Dr. Maud Langstaff Hornung 


Valhalla, New York 
White Plains 1625-W 














Ma cK 


ENGLISH TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio- Opera 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1026 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Prospect 1118 








ELDON MURRAY 


Violinist Composer 
Director Peoria a Se, 237 N. Monroe S&t., 
a, Ill, 
Programs featuring his “Poeme,” “Rhapsodie,”’ “Vision” 
Management: H. & A. Culbertson 
4832 Dorchester Avenue Chicago 
Aeolian Hall New York 


Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
: . Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 
Address Secretary, Adolph Witschard 
132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 











oe 


KATHERINE 


GROSCHKE 


Pianist and Teacher 


210 West 96th Street, New York 
Phone Riverside 1241 


Studio: 











wert? BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 














CHRISTIAN 


SCHIOTT 


Teaches: THE TRUE PRIN. 
SIPLE ef VOICE and PIANO 


Concerts — Recitals 
Studies: 
128 E. (9th St..New Yerk.N.Y. 
460 84th St., Breekiyn. N. Y. 
Tel: Shere Read 3451-J. 














Boston Activities 


Sept. 27, 1924. 

Ruth Ellen Dodd, secretary of Blanche 
Dingley-Mathews’ Denver piano studios, 
has joined the faculty of Mrs. Mathews’ 
Boston school in the Steinert Building. 
The present session has started so aus- 
piciously that more room has_ been 
leased. Mrs. Mathews’ piano work has 
achieved national scope, with flourishing 
schools in the following cities: Boston, 
Portland, Me., Detroit, Cleveland, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Denver. In the sum- 
mer of 1925, "Mrs. Mathews will open a 
class in Los "Angeles. 

ok * * 

Mrs. William Arms Fisher has been 
elected president of the People’s Choral 
Union, to take the place of Henry L. 
Mason, resigned. Mrs. Fisher was in- 
strumental in the success of Boston’s 
participation in National Music Week 
last spring. 








* * 


Richard Platt, pianist and teacher, 
has reopened his studio, after a summer 
spent on his farm at Wrentham. Mass. 
Mr. Platt will resume shortly his infor- 
mal studio recitals, which were a feature 
of last season’s activities. 

a o aK 

Samuel R. Gaines, of Columbus, Ohio, 
has joined the faculty of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music as teacher of voice. 
Agide Jacchia, after a season spent in 
Italy and other European countries, re- 
sumed the direction of the Conservatory 
on Sept. 29. Two prizes will be offered 
to students of the piano and violin this 
year, one a grand piano and the other 
a violin. 

* * * 

Pauline Danforth, pianist and teacher, 
opened her studio this week after a 
season in Europe devoted to study and 
travel. Miss Danforth left early in April 
and studied the greater part of the time 
with Alfred Cortot in Paris. At the 
conclusion of her course, she toured 
France, Italy and England. 


* * * 


The Felix Fox School of Pianoforte 
Playing was opened last week with a 
record registration. There are two 
changes in the faculty: James Gray has 
been added, and Albert F. Waterman re- 
places Ernest Bray, who has gone to 
take charge of the piano department of 
the Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio. 

ok ok * 

Marie Nichols, violinist and teacher, 
has reopened her studio, after a.summer 
spent in Jaffrey, N. H. Miss Nichols is 
on the faculty of Bradford Academy, 
Bradford, Mass., and Abbott Academy, 
Haverhill, Mass., which resumed sessions 
this week. She will divide her time be- 
tween these schools and her local studio. 

ok * o* 


William Ellis Weston, pianist and 
coach, will commence his professional 
work on Oct. 16, when the Quincy 
Women’s Club of Quincy, Mass., will in- 
augurate its season. Mr. Ellis will act 
as accompanist for Alessandro Nicolai, 
violinist, and Flora Macdonald, soprano. 





Koussevitzky Chooses Novelties for 
First Programs of Boston Symphony 


Boston, Sept. 27.—Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, the new conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, has chosen the programs in 


which he will make his first appearances 
in this country. Mr. Koussevitzky was 
to assemble the orchestra for rehearsal 
this week. 

The first program on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, Oct. 10 and 11, 
will consist of a concerto of Vivaldi, 
arranged for orchestra by Siloti; 
Weber’s Overture to “Oberon,” two 
Wagnerian excerpts, the Bacchanale 
from “Tannhauser” and the Funeral 
March from “Dusk of the Gods”; 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231” and Scriabin’s 
“Poem of Ecstasy.” The second pro- 
gram on Oct. 17 and 18, will include 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D Minor, 
a Dance by Debussy, arranged by Ravel; 
de Falla’s “Love Magic,” which will re- 
ceive its first performance in America, 
and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in C 
Minor. W. J. PARKER. 





ROBERT G. 


WEIGESTER 


Teacher of Singing 
LOUISE WEIGESTER, Associate 


announce the Reopening of their Studios 


Tone Production Special Coaching in 
Song Interpretation ef Oratorio—Opera 
Repertoire Church—Concert 








Prospectus Upon Request 


THE WEIGESTER STUDIOS OF VOCAL MUSIC 


862-863 Carnegie Hall New York 


© Apeds 








VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Resumed by 


VICTOR KUZDO 


On October Ist at 
NEW STUDIO 


19 WEST 94th Street New York City 





ij | 











MAIA BANG 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 


Author of the 
Maia Bang Violin Method 


For Terms and Other Information 


Address: MAIA BANG VIOLIN STUDIO 
456 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Cathedral 4720 





he Underwood ¢ Underwood 








Vocal Art Science Studio 
Vanderbilt Studios 

15 E. 38th St., New York 

Tel. Vanderbilt 1966 


Maude Douglas Tweedy 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. it Founder of Vocal ay 














SOPRANO 


CARL HEIN 
AUGUST FRAEMCKE }' Directors 
0 CORNELIUS RYBNER, Theory 
HANS LETZ, Violin and Chamber Music 
Metropolitan Opera Cumpasy 


At nte 1878 114-116 East 85th Street 40 other eminent instructors. 
Managemest ,Hacneel - a 


MARIE SUNDELIUS ae 





Musio—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—Opera Class—Ballet— 


Drama—Lectures 
310 Riverside Drive Phone—3860 Academy New York City 


2 MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 











VERITABLE MASTER IDEA beb:: 


MAS STER , AY —* Se ‘The P 1 Psychol 
c them. e “The ractica sychology « 
IN VOICE HENRI Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, which is a Comple' 


TECHNIQUE Studio: 30 West 72nd St. Vocal Method 








SER 
N Management Philharmonic Burea: 
- P. O. Box 72, Grand Central Station, New Yerk | 








HEV: PEL ANCELLOTTI Teacher of Pia 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATURAL VOICE 


Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall, New York 


206 Weat 57th Street, New York 
(Mondays and Thursdays) 
408 Hancock Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


> 
t 
*Phone Deca tur 6842 


—— 





— 





ETHELYNDE SMITH, 


TOURS FOR 1924-1925 


Sopran: 





Address: 458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine 


———- 





—— 





WILF RIED 


Gitelacie” 6922 


KLAMROTH ..~ ce aL 


Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





Address: GWENDOLYN FISK, Sec’y, 124 East 39th St., New York, N. 








| GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL ““s.22s= 
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Music Commission Founder 
Resigns as President— 
New Board Named 


By Thomas Hill 

WILMINGTON, DEL., Sept. 27.—Mrs. 
William T. Moseley, chairman of the 
committee in charge of the Wilmington 
Music School, formed a year ago under 
the auspices of the Music Commission, 
announces the school has equipped class- 
rooms, organized a faculty, and begun 
teaching ninety-three students. Expenses 
are paid from a fund of $1,000 allotted 
by the Music Commission, and $300 is 
still in the treasury. Enrollment for 
the term which will open Oct. 1 is under 
aie AB Moseley also announces a free 
violin scholarship will be given by the 
school, open to all pupils in Delaware. 
This scholarship is made possible by the 
offer of Joel Belov, of the Curtis Music 
School, Philadelphia, who has been en- 
gaged as head of the violin department 
of the Wilmington Music School and will 


“WILMINGTON SCHOOL ORGANIZES FACULTY 


teach classes here several times weekly. 
Scholarship examinations will be held 
next month, the award being on a com- 
petitive basis. 

LeRoy Harvey, former Mayor, has re- 
signed as active president of the com- 
mission. Shortly after his election as 
chief municipal executive three years 
ago, Mr. Harvey organized the commis- 
sion upon a_ suggestion in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The commission has grown 
from a body of some dozen to twenty- 
five members, representing virtually 
every local musical interest, and has ex- 
panded its activities to a remarkable 
degree. 

When George W. K. Forrest succeeded 
Mr. Harvey as Mayor a year ago last 
July, he reappointed the entire commis- 
sion, which promptly elected Mr. Har- 
vey as its active president, succeeding 
he Julian Adair, its first chief execu- 
ive. 

Mr. Harvey presented his resignation 
verbally at a meeting of the commission 
this week. Although he gave no reason 
for his retirement, it is understood he 
will devote his energies now to develop- 
ment of the city’s playgrounds. 

The commission elected the following 
officers: Mrs. Charles E. Griffith, presi- 


dent; Harry E. Stausebach, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. B. Root, secretary. Mrs. 
Griffith has been vice-president since the 
commission’s formation. Mr. Stause- 
bach is leader of the Wilmington Sym- 
phony, which has given several success- 
ful concerts. Mr. Root is the new exe- 
cutive secretary of the Wilmington Com- 
munity Service, which is closely allied 
with the Music Commission. 





Swedish Students Will Tour America 


The Student Singers’ Association of 
the University of Stockholm will make 
a coast to coast concert tour of the 
United States in 1925, according to an 


announcement just received in this coun- 
try. The university organization is con- 
sidered one of Sweden’s foremost male 
singing societies. No Swedish students 
have sung in this country since the visit 
of the University of Lund students in 
1904. It is expected the singers will 
include “Gluntarne” and other famous 
Swedish student songs in their pro- 
grams. 





Hans Kindler, ’cellist, will appear as 
soloist this season with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at concerts in Baltimore and 
Washington. He will also play in con- 
cert in Washington on Dec. 11. 


OPENS SEASON IN SEATTLE 





Theo Karle Scheduled to Sing in Wor- 
cester Festival 


Theo Karle began the season by sing- 
ing in his twenty-first Seattle concert 
on Sept. 16 before an audience of 2400. 
The effect of mixing hard work with 
a summer’s vacation was apparent from 
his artistic and vocal development. His 
interpretation of Brahms received special] 
commendation. 

Mr. Karle will open his Eastern season 
in the Worcester Festival as tenor solo- 
ist in Henry Hadley’s “Resurgam” on 
Oct. 9. He will also appear on Artists’ 
Night, when he will sing Palmgren’s 
“Summer Evening” with chorus, as well 
as two operatic arias with orchestra. 
On Oct: 13 he will open a Wisconsin 
tour in Fond du Lac, followed by con- 
certs in Ripon, Stevens Point, Marsh- 
field and Neenah. 

The Festival will be Karle’s fifth en- 
gagement in Worcester. He is scheduled 
for his eleventh engagement in Chicago 
and his sixth in Pittsburgh. 

The Flonzaley Quartet has been en- 
gaged by the Kansas State Agricultural 
College at Manhattan, Kan., through its 
manager, Loudon Charlton. 











presentation. 


distinction. 


NIKOLA ZAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER of SINGING 


After his very successful MASTER CLASSES and RECITALS in Portland, Oregon, 


announces the reopening of his New York Studio on October 4th 


OREGON JOURNAL: “Mr. Zan sings convincingly and makes a lasting impression through his refined and earnest 
It is the same full, resonant voice, but now supported by mature artistry.” 


PORTLAND NEWS: “Again the soloist (Mr. Zan) proved his ability as an artist, and displayed to excellent ad- 
vantage his rich, sympathetic baritone voice and distinctive style.” 


PORTLAND TELEGRAM: “His musical phrasing and his splendid diction give to his interpretations a finish and a 
Zan possesses a voice both beautiful and powerful, of which he has excellent control.” 


THE OREGONIAN: “Today he is an artist verging on perfection, fully matured.” 


Address all communications te the NIKOLA ZAN VOCAL STUDIO 


168 WEST 58th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TEL. CIRCLE 3900 
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Normal Classes as Follows: 


Wash. 


Arnold School of Music. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 
Texas. 
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N. Carolina. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Shreveport, La. 


2. 








MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio; 
1006 College Ave., 
ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 George Street, New Bern, 
160 East 68th St., 


345 Clinton Ave., 
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Violinist 
(Concert Master New York Symphony Orchestra—Walter Damrosch, Conductor) 
Appearing as soloist with New York Symphony Orchestra, Aeolian Hall, Sunday Afternoon, November 9th 


Town Hall Recital WEDNESDAY EVENING, December 17 
Management GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Endorsed by the Leading Musical Educators of the World 


——October. 


Fort Worth, 
October, 


Texas. 


Dallas, Texas. 


LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 327 Herndon Ave., ; 
Information and Booklet Upon Request 








BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Memphis, Tenn.; 
formation address 5839 Palo Pinto St., Dallas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, 
1924—February, 
MRS. T. 0. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman Street, Waco, Texas. 
MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas Academy of Music, 


MANDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dunning {school of Music, 
3309 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; Miami Conservatory of Music—Dayton, Ohio 


Ill.; 


inclusive; 


for in- 


June, 1925. 


land. Ore. 


1925. Dallas, Texas. 


tonio, Texas. 


Okla. 
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Dunning System of Improved Music Study for Beginners 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Bush Temple, 
Chicago in Jan., 
HARRIET BACON MAC DONALD, 825 Orchestra Blidg., 

Chicago; Dallas, Tex., Sept. 15 and monthly through 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 5011 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Ave., New ‘York City. 
MRS. STELLA SEYMOUR, 


ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grandview St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, 
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Dallas, Tex.; 


1925. 


Dallas, Sept.-Dec., 


North 16th St., Port- 
Worth St., 


1219 Garland St., San An- 
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Recent Publications Bring Interesting 


Miscellany of Songs and Piano Works 


AUVUTUUUOAUOCUUAUAAA TAD OEEAAAG AEE 


Two Songs with “Two Poems,” for voice 
Violin Obbli- and piano, with violin 
gato by obbligato, by Louis Vic- 
Louis V. Saar tor Saar (G. Schirmer) 

have interest, but are 
not to be classed with the best songs 
that, in the past, have come from the 
pen of this talented and scholarly com- 
poser. The first is entitled “Of Days 
Without My Own,” and is for medium 
voice; the other is “Two Flowers,” for 
high voice. They are probably as near 
the ballad style as Mr. Saar could bring 
himself to approach. The poems, by 
Francis Neilson, invite a somewhat 
popular setting, and the composer has 
compromised with the obvious. Needless 
to say they are well written and the 
excellent obbligatos enhance the general 
effect materially. 

ck * ok 


Oley Speaks When Oley Speaks made 
Setting of his setting of Kipli 1g’s 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy’“On the Road to Man- 

dalay,” more than fifteen 
years ago, he not only wrote one of his 
best songs but one that is still among 
the most popular numbers in our song 
literature; and now this Kipling-Speaks 
combination seems destined to set an- 
other record, with Mr. Speaks’ recent 
setting of “Fuzzy Wuzzy” (John Church 
Co.). There is the same sweep and 
vitality about this number that made 
its predecessor what it is. It is, of 
course, a man’s song but the virility 
of Kipling’s verses is not more striking 


than the music which they have inspired. 
Mr. Speaks is quite unconcerned about 
modernistic ideas. He is one of these 
fortunate singers to whom new ideas 
come easily and he finds no necessity of 
seeking for new bottles into which to 
pour old wine. His melodic wine seems 
to gush eternally, as from some hidden 
spring. Singers will be pleased to know 
that there are three keys in which this 
fine song is published. 

* * * 


Two Light Herman Léhr, who is 
Songs by ranked among the most 
Hermann Léhr popular ballad writers of 

England, is the com- 
poser of two songs entitled “What a 
Wonderful World It Would Be” and 
“Summer Highland Days” (Chappel- 
Harms). They are in the usual tuneful 
style that has made his numbers known 
to a large audience, though there is 
little about them that calls for special 
mention. Mr. Lohr’s settings are al- 
ways singable and smooth-flowing, and 
these two examples are no exception 
to the rule. The first named is printed 
in three keys, the second in two. 

* * * 


Works for the “The Piano Pedals,” 
Piano by Mrs. how, when and where to 
A. M. Virgil use them, illustrated by 

short practical exercises 
and melodies, with explanatory text, 
suitable for beginners and advanced 
players, is the title and cover advertise- 
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NEW VOLUMES 
Schmidt’s Collection of Sacred Songs 





HIGH VOICE 
Vol. Ill 
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MEDIUM VOICE 
Vol. Ill 


LOW VOICE 
Vol. Il 











Each book consists of twelve selected songs from the works of 


ment of a work of some thirty-five pages 
by Mrs. A. M. Virgil (Virgil Piano 
School Co.). It treats the pedal ques- 
tion in a thorough-going manner, care- 
fully explaining various effects and diffi- 
culties that confront all pianists. Among 
the original compositions for the instru- 
ment from the same composer and pub- 
lishers are a Serenade, with consider- 
able melody playing; “The Conquered 
Warrior,” mostly in chords, and Le Ca- 
price, from a set of Five Brilliant Ma- 
zurkas. They are written in a conven- 
tional piano idiom and usually illustrate 
some technical details that pupils find 
difficult. 


A Group of Various grades of diffi- 
Teaching Pieces culty are represented in 
for the Piano a group of teaching 

pieces fresh from the 
press. “The Trout Brook” and “Happy 
Spring,” by W. Herrmann (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) are for the second and 
third grades, as is Wilson Manhire’s “A 
Sunny Morning.” “Holiday Rambles,” 









is a musical Hall of Fame. 


HAROLD 
FLAMMER 


SUPREMACY 


Je reme — because the name Harold Flammer stands for the | 
very best in music. 
In it are biographies of America’s foremost } 


and Intermezzo by John Gresham, ofi.,. 
an opportunity for melody playing j, 
both hands. Third grade pupils wo,|, 
be able to manage it. Two further n: ». 
bers from the Schmidt press are “’)}, 
Farewell,” by Gerald Flavell, for ¢h, 
fourth grade, illustrating several im) oy. 
tant technical points, and “The Favn) 
by George F. Hamer, a more difficy); 
piece, in about the fifth or sixth gra ‘es. 
a waltz number that is attractively ef e:. 
tive. SYDNEY DALTOo> 





Olga Sapio and Beatrice Horsbrugh ( iy, 
Joint Recitals Abroad 


Olga Sapio, pianist, daughter of Clem. 
entine DeVere-Sapio, and Beatrice Hv ys. 
brugh, violinist, have been appearing: iy 
a number of joint concerts recently, jp- 
cluding one in East Horsley, Surrey, 2 
the Woman’s Institute Féte; another jy, 
the Convent of Sisters of St. Vincent de 
Paul, Brussels; several informal appear. 
ances in Italy and England, and a con. 
cert aboard the Orbita. 






The Harold Flammer catalog } 











composers; such names as: 











Barbour, Bartlett, Briggs, Calver, Cox, Custance, Galbraith, Harris, 
Hosmer, Lynes, Risher, Ward-Stephens, Warford, West, Wooler and 


others. 
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Schmidt's Educational Series Nos. 80c-82c. 
} Each Volume $1.00 net. | 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 


BOSTON: 120 Boylston St. NEW YORK: 8 West 40th St. 
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A New Kipling-Speaks song, destined to surpass in popularity the 
composer’s famous “On the Road to Mandalay” 


FUZZY WUZZY 


Verse by RUDYARD KIPLING 


Music by OLEY SPEAKS 
Published in three keys: C (b to d), D (d to e), F (f-a) 
PRICE 75 CENTS 





A song of spontaneity, magnetism and impressive appeal 


> 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


“The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music” 





CINCINNATI LONDON 


























TENOR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureas 
Fisk Building, 57th St. and Broadway, N. Y. 

Brunewick Recerds 





CHAMLE 
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CONCERT PIANIST—LECTURE RECITALS 

poc. (Formerly Instructor Columbia University.) 
Advanced Pupils Accepted 

MUS. STUDIO: 48 EAST 78TH ST., NEW YORK. 
"Phone Rhinelander 2492 
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Trafalgar 6183 











Pupil ef and rece SBRIGLIA, the great italles 
MME. MELANIE 


UTTMAN- 


101 W. 72nd St.. New York 
Formerly with METROPOLITAN OPERA SCHOOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


N. Y., and BROOKLYN MASTER SCHOOL 
ICE OF MUSIC, at present with RIVOLI- 
RIALTO THEATRES, N.Y. 
645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Regent 7849 
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SOPRANO 
CONCERT —ORATORIOS—RECITALS 


Exclusive Management : 












A Few Highlights on the Portrait of Success!| 
Karolyn Wells Bassett For Soprano: Song of the Robin Case 
Charles Wakefield Cadman To You Rodenbeck 
C. Whitney Coombs For Contralto: Boats of Mine Miller 
Reginald De Koven Sanctuary LaForge 
Harvey B. Gaul : 
David Guion For Tenor: — My Dear Treherne 






















Henry Hadley 

For Baritone: Three Questions Johnson 
F.F a Harker Children of Men Russell 
» aera ny For Bass: Hunter’s Loud Halloo O’ Hara 
F ow = pe The Builder Cadman 
Edwin H. Lemare Encore Songs: The Icicle Bassett 
Eduardo Marzo Grandma Sachs 
Geoffrey O’Hara The Toy Balloon Fox 
James H. Rogers General Sacred Songs: Sun of My Soul = Scott 
John Philip Sousa My Refuge Coombs 
John Prindle Scott Unto TheeQLord Marzo 
Harry Rowe Shelley For Piano: Eventide Huerter 
Oley Speaks Valse Elise Friml 
Bryceson Treharne For Organ: Shepherd’s Even Prayer Nevin 
Harriet Ware Sunset Frysinger 
R. Huntington Woodman Readings: Corporal Punishment Peycke | 
And 2 host of other pines Fergus 












distinguished composers. p 
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Order from your regular dealer. Ask for the new 
descriptive Flammer catalog and music calendar. 











HAROLD FLAMMER 


PUBLISHER—INCORPORATED 
57 WEST 45tx ST. NEW YORK 
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Harry REGINALD SPIER 


ANNOUNCES THE 


Removal of His Studios 
TO 


117 West 86th Street 
Oct. Ist, 1924 
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Correct Vocal Adjustment—Diction—Repertoire 


Telephone Schuyler 0572 Residence Phone, Kellogg 1862 
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INTERNATIONAL LYRIC BUREAU 
1452 Broadway, New York 





(Murray-Ayneley) 
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~ STRAVINSKY BOOKED BY PHILADELPHIANS 





Will Be Orchestra’s Guest 
Conductor in Absence 
of Stokowski 


By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 27.—Igor Stra- 
insky has been engaged by the Phila- 


elphia Orchestra Association as guest 
onductor. He will conduct the orches- 
ra in Philadelphia on Jan. 23 and 24 








Guy Revier Williams 


-HEAD OF PIANO DEPARTMENT 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


THRILLS THE AUDIENCE 
“One of the finest concert pianists. <A 
musician of fine attainments. His technic 
notable for its smoothness and faultless 
rhythm.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


AMPICO RECORDS 


during Leopold Stokowski’s absence on 
his customary midwinter vacation. It is 
also expected that Mr. Stravinsky will 
conduct one of the series of Philadelphia 
Orchestra concerts in New York, fol- 
lowing precedents with guest conductors. 
Since 1917, Mr. Stokowski has been a 
proponent of Stravinsky’s music, and 
has given the first performances in 
America of some of his works. 

Anna Fitziu, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera 
companies, is announced by Mrs. Henry 


Oliver Stewart 


Tenor 
Available for CONCERTS— 
ORATORIOS—OPERA 
RECITALS 
Address: c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 














FLORENCE IRENE 


JONES 


187 WW. Spin St. pupil of Loeffler, Malkin and 





Violin 











ew 
Phone Schuyler 6359 Witek. 





M. Tracy to have joined the Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company. Augusta 
Lenska, contralto of the Chicago Opera, 
has been engaged to make her first 
Philadelphia appearance in February. 
Mrs. Tracy also announces that Florence 
Cowanova of this city will train and lead 
the ballet. 

André de Prang gave a_ successful 
second musical soirée in the Green Hill 
Farms music room. His readings of 
standard violin music strengthened the 
favorable impression he created a few 
weeks ago on his first appearance in this 
city. Mr. de Prang again displayed fine 
technic and an excellent sense of inter- 
pretation. Among the most enjoyed of 
his numbers were several characteristic 
pieces of Russian modernists. 

A bronze tablet has been placed in 
the Academy of Music as a memorial 
to Charles M. Schmitz, a leader in musi- 
cal affairs in Philadelphia. This takes 
the form of a bas relief, and is the 
work of Beatrice Fenton. 

The playing of Hans Kindler, formerly 
leading ’cellist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, was the musical feature on the 
Stanley Theater program last week. 

The Curtis Institute of Music an- 
nounces the engagement of Grace H. 
Spofford as executive secretary. For 
seven years Miss Spofford held a similar 
position in the Peabody Conservatory in 
Baltimore. She is a graduate of Smith 











VOICE 


Buzzi-Peccia 


DICTION 
PERSONALITY 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Foundation of the pure Italian Method of Singing for beginners 
| All singers under Maestro Buzzi-Peccia’s personal direction 
Special course in Italian Diction for Students, Artists and Teachers 











Examination by appointment only 


Address, Secretary, BUZZI-PECCIA 


33 West 67th St., New York 
Columbus 4225 


- 














College and studied piano under Richard 
Platt and Harold Randolph, and was 
also music critic of the Baltimore Eve- 
ning Sun. 





Carlos Salzedo to Play Ravel Work with 
Syracuse Forces 


Carlos Salzedo, harpist, will be the 
first soloist with the Syracuse Sym- 
phony this season. Mr. Salzedo will be 
heard on Oct. 18 in Ravel’s Introduction 


and Allegro, which he has played several 
times with the New York Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Chicago Sym- 
phony, and other leading symphonic or- 
ganizations. His second group will in- 
clude some of his own compositions. 


Adler Gives Final Recital at 
Summer Music Colony 


LAKE PLAciD, N. Y., Sept. 27.—As a 
fitting close to a season of significant 
musical activity at Karennioke, the new 
music colony he has established here, 


Clarence Adler gave a piano recital of 
monumental works recently. The pro- 
gram opened with a reading of Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith,” followed by 
Mozart’s Fantasia in C Minor. Mac- 
Dowell’s “Eroica” Sonata. Preceded by 
descriptive introductory remarks, the 
Schumann Childhood Scenes,” and a 
closing group, which included Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor and Schubert’s 
Impromptu in G. 


Clarence 





Levitzki’s Sister Opens Piano Studio 


Bertha Levitzki, sister of Mischa Le- 
vitzki, has opened a piano studio at 27 
West Eighty-ninth Street. Miss Le- 
vitzki has studied piano at the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory in Berlin and later 
continued in New York under the gen- 
eral supervision of Mischa Levitzki. She 
studied theory and composition at the 
Institute of Musical Art and is, in addi- 
tion, a recent graduate of Hunter Col- 
lege with the degree of Bachelor of Art 
and two German prizes to her credit. 





Walter Golde to Tour with Elena 


Gerhardt 


Walter Golde, accompanist, coach and 
composer, will assist Elena Gerhardt, 
mezzo-soprano, in her concert tour this 
season. Mme. Gerhardt will appear on 
Oct. 13 and 16 in Milwaukee and Win- 
nipeg respectively, followed by New 
York recitals on Nov. 2 and 30. Mr. 
Golde will also play accompaniments for 
Colin O’More, tenor, in Carnegie Hall! 
on Oct. 5. Both of these artists include 
on their programs compositions by Mr. 
Golde. 


Jacob Gegna Celebrates Anniversary 





Jacob Gegna, violinist, and assisting 
artists celebrated the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his artistic activities with 
a concert in Carnegie Hall on Sept. 26. 
Max Melti, Gabriel Engel, Helen de Witt 
Jacobs, Issay Lukashevsky, Olcott Vail 
and Benjamin Steinberg, all pupils of 
Mr. Gegna, assisted in an artistic pro- 
gram. Other pupils joined in an en- 
semble of twenty-four violins. 











FRANCESCO 


OF CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 








SPECIALIST IN VOICE PLACING 


RUDIMENTARY TRAINING FOR’ BEGINNERS 


COACHING for OPERA and RECITAL 


720 Fine Arts Building 









Harrison 5755 


AAO aVaNiialia@viveryenl 








OCA A NANA AN AN eevee. 





Chicago, Ill. 
























-HueckK Studios 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Audition and Voice Trial by appointment. 


Artist Courses — Teacher Course3:— Junior Courses 


Tel. Penn. 4119 
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KANsAs City, KAN.—Bertha Schoen- 
feld Fuchs, soprano, has opened a studio 
on Barnett Avenue. Mrs. Fuchs is a 
member of the Civic Choral and the Mo- 
zart Clubs and has studied under Earl 
Rosenberg of the Horner Institute of 
Fine Arts. She will have charge of the 
junior choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, ge gee 


AUBURN, MeE.—Mrs. Franklin P. Clark, 
formerly of Portland, has opened a vocal 
studio. It was at this studio that E. W. 
Hanscom, well-known composer and or- 
ganist, now retired, wrote most of his 
compositions for church use and gave 
instruction to many people, among them 
Charles Marshall of the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

* * * 

Quincy, ILtu.—St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Church is installing a fine organ, on 
which Carl G. Stanger of Elmhurst will 
give the dedicatory concert. The Quincy 
College Band of thirty pieces under A. 
B. Musholt and the Quincy High School 
Band of thirty pieces under the leader- 
ship of Paul Morrison are preparing for 
the winter season. 

* * Bs 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—Joe Harding, vio- 
linist; Delssohn Conway, ’cellist, and 
George Bolek, pianist, gave a recital at 
the studio of Mr. Harding. The pro- 
gram included a Trio in F. Op. 1, and 
a sonata, both Fy César Franck. Mr. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singin 
57 West 75th Street, New Yor 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT. 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 














Harding has won recent honors in the 
Chicago Musical College. In the Brahms 
Sonata in E Minor Mr. Conway and Mr. 
Bolek made a fine impression. 

* * * 

EASTON, PA.—J. Ellsworth Sliker, 
teacher of singing, has reopened his 
studio in Easton. He has recently re- 
turned from a summer vacation spent 
in Maine; but study with Frederick 
Bristol and rehearsing with the Stellar 
Male Quartet of New York also took 
up part of the summer. His first con- 
cert engagements are with the Masonic 
Male Chorus at Phillipsburg and with 
the Easton Symphony. : 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Three young ladies, 
Margaret Joslin, Mary Dawson and Elna 
Burgeson, who have recently returned 
from Paris, were heard in a recital of 
piano music recently at the Cornish Re- 
cital Hall. Albert E. Markus presented 
a number of his out-of-town pupils in a 
recital at Snohomish recently. The pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. R. G. Guitteau, 
soprano; Mrs. Judson Guitteau, mezzo- 
soprano; Jessie Gillett, soprano; Vivi- 
enne Croxford, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs. 
Frank B. Gillett, contralto. 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—The Woman’s 
Symphony Club, Henry Schoenefeld, con- 
ductor, has begun rehearsals for the 
forthcoming season and will continue 
each week on Wednesday mornings until 


MUSICIANS’ 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for Opera 
European Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feininger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Violin Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport. Conn. 


* Coach for Concert 
frances Foster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Endicott 6936 
CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 
Stamford, Conn. 
250 Riverside Drive, 
Phone Riverside 2498 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 











New York 








May Laird Brown tyric pIcTioNn 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


—_ 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the a of Teachers of 
nging. 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member of the American Academy of Teachers of 


Singing 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013. New York. Circle 1350 








Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 





Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Mormerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Btc. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone: Schuyler 6098 


Ralph Douglass weansse=Lasempantat 


oac 

To Many Prominent Artists (Teaching) 

Address: Residence Studio: 641 W. 169th St., N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 

Metropolitan Opera House Studio by Appointment 


MoM. E. DeWitt Author of “EuphonEnglish 


in America” E. P. Dutton 

“ENGLISH EUPHONETICS 
furthers English that sounds World-Well.” Ac- 
ire it in Speech and Song. Consultations: 
14 W. 114th St., N. Y. Cathedral 7667 




















Frederick H. Haywood 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
¥ W. 76th St. 
Telephone Endicott 5840 


Arthur 4 Hubbard 


Vincent 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 


Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Siegmund Jaffa VOCAL TEACHER 
Lost and Impaired Voices Restored 
Metropolitan era House—Studio 75 

New York City Appointments by Mail 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH 




















Associated with Zimbalist, Seidel, Flesch, 
Morini and George Meader. 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 





Kessler School 
Only Individual 

Quartet, Orchestra and Solo playin 

688 Greene Ave., Brooklyn Lafayette 


OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Instruction Given 

held weekly 

1838 





June 1 at the Symphony Hall, Music Arts 
Building. The full quota of seventy-five 
players will again form the orchestra. 
with one or two vacant positions. Mrs. 
Otto Nehr, president, announces the fol- 
lowing board of directors: Leah Witzel, 
financial secretary; Lucy Genter, vice- 
president; Sara Wolfe, corresponding 
secretary; Adeline Glidden, treasurer ; 
Mrs. H. C. Underwood, Grace Hamrich, 
Mrs. Walter Wessels and Madge John- 
son. ee 

MANCHESTER, CONN.—A program of 
compositions by Henry M. Dunham, head 
of the New England Conservatory, was 
given recently at the home of A. L. 
Crowell of South Manchester. “Aurora,” 
originally written for organ and later 
arranged for organ and orchestra, was 
played by the composer, who also played 
his “In Memoriam” and “Shadows.” 
Two trios, “Eventide” and Pastorale, 
were played by Robert Doeller, violinist ; 
Katherine Howard, who also played a 
’cello solo, “On the Sea”; and Archibald 
Sessions, pianist, who later played Dun- 
ham’s Second Sonata for Organ. Mrs. 
Crowell is a graduate of the New En- 
gland Conservatory under Mr. Dunham. 

* * * 


TOLEDO, OHI0.—Mary Willing Megley 
opened the season of student recitals at 
J. W. Greene’s Hall recently. Mrs. Meg- 
ley presented the following pupils: 
Margaret Gallant, Margaret Jones, Jose- 


wu. & © 6 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 


Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 205 W. 57th St. 


Kertens MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


McCall Lanham pi cusort Baritone 


eacher of Singi 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase School, cus 
Washington, D. C. 
Studios: New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
udlos: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St.. Ph. Frank. 6848 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street. New York. Endicott 1352 


Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 w 67th 
Telephone—Columbus 1405 


David Lythgoe 
TEACHER eof SINGING 
Pupil of Randegger, London 
Sbriglia, Paris—Vannuccini, Florence 
412 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


Caroline Lowe 


(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Raymond Nold conpucror 


Coaching for Church and Oratorio 
usical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 



































phine Durbin, Dorothy Mason, Hele 
Fagg, Alma Franke, Helen Harri: 
Christina Goorley, Melba  Rossbact. 
Robert Goorley, Louie Cooper Cosgroy 
and William Hosler Rhoades. Mr. Cos- 
grove is leaving soon for Ohio Stat 
University and will play a group of si 


numbers by Chopin, MacDowell, Dvorak. 


Strauss and Reinhold. The last numbe- 
on the program, Mozart’s D Minor Con- 
certo, will be played by Mr. Rhoade:, 
with Mrs. Megley at a second piano f, 
the orchestral parts. 


* * * 


Kansas City, Kan.—Olga Gates, so- 
prano, a former resident, now assistant 
to Sacerdote of the Chicago Musical Co!. 
lege, has opened a studio with Mrs. 
William J. Logan, also a voice teacher. 
Miss Gates is on leave of absence for a 
year from Chicago Musical College and 
is making her headquarters here. A| 
though she has been invited to open a 
studio in Kansas City, Mo., Miss Gates 

refers the Kansas town: She is arrang- 
ing her schedule of concerts and reci- 
tals, and one project will be the organiz- 
ing of a small operatic company, featur- 
ing Wolf-Ferrarri’s “Secret of Suzanne.” 
Most of her training and experience have 
been along operatic lines, although she 
has been prominent in concert and ora- 
torio. 

* * * 

Pato ALTO, CAL.—Local music-lovers 
and musicians are returning from sum- 
mer vacations and are preparing for a 
crowded program. An auxiliary com- 
mittee of musical women of Palo Alto 
has been formed in conjunction with the 
Palo Alto Morris Club, which has entered 
upon its ninth season. A plan has been 
adopted to make a canvass of the city 
in a campaign for memberships, the ad- 
ditional funds to be used for guest 
artists, music and printing. The club 
will be directed for the second year by 
Latham True. Richard Malaby, pianist, 
has entered the Boston Conservatory. 
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Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio. 144 East 62d St... New York 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 








.* . 
Ber nard Sinsheimer— Sinsheimer Quartet 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn, Ave., 
Crestwood, } Phone Tuekahoe 2425 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER CF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave.. New York 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th St. 
Residence Phone 
Kellogg 1|862 


Phone 
Schuyler 0572 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOM PANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 


Tofi Trabilsee VOCAL TEACHER 
Succeeds where others have failed 
Studios: 202 W. 74th St., New York 
Tel. Endicott 1965 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teaches All Summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street. New York_ ; 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 47° 

















Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 








Florence Otis SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


i i Tenor—Teacher of 
Franklin Riker Singing 


Phila., 1714 Chestnut, Men.-Thurs. 
N. Y., 50 W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri. 
Buffalo, 795 Elmwood Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End, 9490 





Studio: 











S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall. New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 





Grand Opera Baritone 


Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St.. New York 


Telephone Circle 3900 





Zerfhi Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferenc: 








Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4°>° 
Oscar Ziegler 


Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. 


Phone Schuyler 7376 
} Director Zuro Grav 
Josiah Zuro ai te. 
Coaching and Teaching 
_Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 9/°* 
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Universal Concert Bureau, Inc. 
12 West 44th St. N. Y. City 








World-famous Contralto 


CAHIE 


Steinway Piano 


~ Addrese—Steinway & Sons 
Budapester Str. 6, Berlin 




















RAFAELO DIAZ 


Tenor 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


MGT: DANIEL]MAYER 
AEOLIAN HALL N. Y. CITY 








MARY CORNELIA 


MALONE 


AMERICAN SOPRANO 
“Rare sweetness of voice and 
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SEATTLE MUSICIANS 
BEGIN ACTIVE YEAR 


Ladies’ Musical Club Elects 
Officers for Its Thirty- 


Fourth Season 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Sept. 27.—The new officers 
of the Seattle Ladies’ Musical Club are: 
Mrs. C. H. Hopper, president; Mrs. A. 
E. Boardman, vice-president; Mrs. M. 
A. Gottstein, executive secretary; Mrs. 
J. R. Nichols, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Frederick Adams, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. A. K. Fisken, treasurer; Mrs. 
Ivan Hyland, Mrs. William Hickman 
Moore, Mrs. Mitchell Gilliam, Mrs. 
Eugene M. Sherman, Mrs. J. M. Lang, 
Mrs. Don H. Palmer, board of trustees. 
The club enters upon its thirty-fourth 
year with a record of musical attain- 
ment that has been potent in the up- 
building of the city’s artistic life. The 
invitation concert which opens its season 
is announced for Oct. 13 with Robert 
Velten, violinist, as the principal soloist. 

Winifred Parker, contralto, opened 
the concert season on Sept. 9, at the 
Y. W. C. A. Auditorium, assisted by 
Iris Canfield, ’cellist, with Wallace Mc- 
Murray and John Hopper, accompanists. 
She displayed a rich voice and gave an 
admirable interpretation of her songs. 
Inaugurating a series of studio piano 
recitals, Paul Pierre McNeely presented 
Russell Avery Kohne on Sept. 7. Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3, and 
Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood,” a 
Chopin group and works of modern 
composers, made up a_ well-balanced 
program. 

Theo Karle, tenor, began his concert 
season on Sept. 16, by singing a varied 
program before a large audience at the 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Karle was 
accompanied by Arville Belstad, one of 
Seattle’s capable pianists. The first 
concert of the Seattle Musical Art So- 
ciety, arranged by Gwendolyn Geary 
Ruge, was given by Mrs. Clyde Morris, 
soprano; Iris Canfield, ‘cellist; Eu- 
phemie Campbell, pianist, and Mrs. H. 
B. Perry, soprano. The accompanists 
were Daisy Wood Hildreth and Leone 
Langdon. Clara Moyer Hartle pre- 
sented John Manly, tenor, in a studio 
recital on Sept. 15. Vassily Kirilovitch 
Gromakovsky, Russian baritone, sang a 
number of operatic arias in a recital 
on Sept. 17. 








City Chamberlain Commends Singer 
from W. Henri Zay Studio 


Dorothy Sinnott, contralto, recently 
won the public commendation of Philip 
Berolzheimer, city chamberlain, for her 
singing in concerts at the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park. Trained entirely in the 
United States, Mr. Berolzheimer stated 
Miss Sinnott had proved herself an 
artist worthy of the highest recognition. 
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She is a pupil of W. Henri Zay. Another 
of Mr. Zay’s pupils, Lillian Wechs, so- 
prano, recently gave a radio concert. 
Jack Carter, tenor, has been engaged by 
Enrica Clay Dillon to appear in “Caval- 
leria” with the Opera Players. After 
having spent part of the summer writing 
a reincarnation play and a novel, Mr. 
Zay has started his fall term in his New 
York studio. 


baritone 





“Humpty Dumpty” Vocal Exercises to CECIL 


Be Off the Press This Month FANNI | 
W. Warren Shaw, teacher of singing, 
has written a book called “Humpty , 
Dumpty Vocal Exercises” which is BERTRAND—BROWN 
Personal Representative - AEOLIAN HALL - NEW YORK 


scheduled to be published by G. Schirmer, 
Inc., this month. Baldwin Pian 
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Frieda Stoll, a young coloratura soprano, has a presence 
which predisposes her hearers to pleasure, and a voice of 
valuable clearness and ease.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily 
Journal, October 26, 1923. 

Frieda Stoll has a coloratura voice of wide range and 
ample volume, always mounting well to the pitch. Her runs 
were accurate and she seemed sure of herself.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, October 26, 1923. 

Management: DAVID DIXON, 1816 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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Fortune Gallo Adds American Singers 
to Roster of San Carlo Opera Company 


MMMM ULL LLL LLL 


(Portrait on front page) 

| ye TERING upon the last fortnight of 

his eighth annual New York season 
of grand opera, Fortune Gallo, im- 
presario of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, has expressed himself as well 
pleased with the attendance thus far. A 
number of new American singers has 
been heard with the company and others 
heard again in familiar réles. Having 


had to forego the Century Theater for 


the less spacious Jolson’s Fifty-ninth 


Street Theater naturally prevented the 
company from accommodating the large 
audiences which have witnessed the per- 
formances in other years. During the 
two weeks just closed, however, the thea- 
ter on Seventh Avenue has been filled to 
overflowing. 

As is his custom, Mr. Gallo will take 
his companies on the regular cross-con- 
tinental tour, dividing his artists equally 
to accommodate the needs of the two 
companies, one for the Pacific Coast and 
Southwest and the other for the re- 
mainder of the country. There has been 
some confusion in the minds of out-of- 
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town opera patrons in seasons past as 
to the status of these two organizations, 
both bearing the name of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company; and, due to this, 
Mr. Gallo has announced that the two 
companies are on a par with each other, 
rather than being considered “Number 
One” and “Number Two” companies. 

Fortune Gallo was born in Torre- 
maggio in the province of Foggia in 1878 
and came to the United States in 1895. 
His first venture as an impresario was 
as manager of Creatore’s Band, and he 
later acted in a similar capacity for 
Ferrullo’s Band and finally for Ellery’s, 
which under his management met with 
great success throughout the country. 

In 1910 he entered the operatic field 
as manager of the Lombardi Grand 
Opera Company and later for the 
Pacific Coast Grand Opera Company, 
and finally established the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company. He has also 
had light opera companies on the road 
and in New York and managed tours 
of Anna Pavlowa, Eleanora Duse and 
numerous musical artists. During the 
war Mr. Gallo gave benefit operatic per- 
formances in various parts of the coun- 
try and sent more than $200,000 to the 
Italian Red Cross and similar organiza- 
tions. For this he was last year nomi- 
nated Chevalier of the Crown of Italy. 





Colorful Music on Capitol Program 


The opening number by the Capito! 
Orchestra, conducted by David Mendoza, 
this week was the Introduction and 
March from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq 
d’Or.” A colorful number which enlists 
all of the soloists of the theater is called 
a “Neapolitan Fantasy,” in which are 
heard Betsy Ayres, Marjorie Harcum, 
Frank Moulan, Joseph Wetzel, Avo Bom- 
barger, Pierre Harrower and James 
Parker Coombs. Mlle. Gambarelli is seen 
in an interpolated ballet. “My Naples” 
is sung by the Misses Ayres and Har- 
cum; “I am Parasian” by Frank Moulan, 
assisted by the male quartet; Mr. Bom- 
barger in “O Solo Mio,” and the quartet 
in “Santa Lucia” and two dances by 
Mlle. Gambarelli are included in the 
program. Desiree La Salle of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company sang the Prologue 
from “Pagliacci,” and William Robyn 
ushered in the Jewish New Year season 
with Bruch’s “Kol Nidre.” 





New York Piano Conservatory Opens 
New Studios 


The New York Piano Conservatory 
and School of Affiliated Arts opened its 
season on Sept. 24 in its new quarters at 
200 West Fifty-seventh Street, where it 


has several roomy studios and a recital 
hall. During the summer Dr. A. Verne 
Westlake, president of the school, en- 
gaged Wing Tabor Wetmore as director 
of the department of expression and 
vice-president of the school. Aside from 
this the faculty remains the same as 
last year. E. Robert Schmitz was sched- 
uled to open a Master Class under the 
direction of the Conservatory on Oct 3. 
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FORM AMATEUR SYMPHONY 





Musicians Invited by Educational A 
liance to Join Organization 

The Educational Alliance, 195 Ea 
Broadway, New York, is organizing 
large symphony orchestra which will | 
under the leadership of a promine: 
conductor. Semi-professional and a 
vanced amateur musicians, who are d: 
sirous of acquiring ensemble and orche: 


tra routine under competent leadershi) , 


have been invited to register by callin; 

any Tuesday or Wednesday evening be 

tween 7.30 and 9.30 o’clock. 
Rehearsals will be arranged to sui: 


the convenience of the majority of th- 
There will be no charges of 


members. 
any kind. The Educational Alliance 
will provide the rehearsal hall and facili 
ties. As the largest and oldest institu 


tion of its kind in the United States, th: 
Educational Alliance plans to make the. 
symphony the best amateur organization 
in New York: Beginners, or those unde: 


eighteen years of age, will not be admit 
ted. 


Applications for membership may be 


directed either in writing or in person 


to Alfred Neuburg, head of the depart- 


ment of music and lectures. 





A. Buzzi-Peccia Returns From Europe 


A. Buzzi-Peccia, teacher of singing, 
sailed from Havre aboard the France 


and was scheduled to reach New York 
on Oct. 3 to reopen his studio. 
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Singers Club, Cleveland, Ohio 
Thirteenth appearance 


University Glee Club, N. Y. City 


Tenth appearance 


Choral Society, Englewood, N. J. 
Fifth appearance 


Musical Art Soc., E. Orange, N. J. 
Fifth appearance 


Fort Schuyler Club, Utica, N. Y. 
Fifth appearance 


Mendelssohn Club, Albany, N. Y. 


Fourth appearance 


Orpheus Club, Toledo, Ohio 


Fourth appearance 


Guido Chorus, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Third appearance 


Orpheus Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Third appearance 


Orpheus Club, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Second appearance 


Mendelssohn Club, Chicago, III. 


Second appearance 


Orpheus Club, Detroit, Mich. 


Second appearance 
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§ frederic Baer Signs 


Contract for Concerts 


Under Haensel & Jones 
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Frederic Baer, Baritone 


Contracts recently were signed be- 
tween Frederic Baer, baritone, and 
Haensel & Jones, concert managers, 
for a term of several years. Mr. Baer 
achieved success as soloist with the New 
York and Cleveland Symphonies, and in 
festivals at Oberlin, Worcester and other 
centers. 

He made his New York début in 
Aeolian Hall in January with such suc- 
cess that in the four months following he 
fulfilled nineteen engagements, resulting 
in fifteen reengagements. At present, 
he is baritone soloist in the First Presby- 
trian Church of Brooklyn, where R. 
Hunting Woodman is organist. Mr. 
Baer received his entire artistic train- 
ing in America. 





Rhys Morgan Will Sing Welsh Songs at 
His Carnegie Hall Recital 


Rhys Morgan, tenor, who made a suc- 
cessful début late in the spring at Aeo- 
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lian Hall, will appear on Monday eve- 
ning, Oct. 6, at Carnegie Hall, in his 
first song recital of the new season. 
His program begins with a group of 
old songs in Welsh and English, followed 
by selections from Handel’s “Jephtha” 
and works by Brahms, Schumann, Grieg, 
Massenet and Frank La Forge, who will 
be his accompanist on this occasion, con- 
cluding with a group of American and 
Welsh popular ballads. Mr. Morgan will 
later sing the réle of Siegfried with the 
English Grand Opera Company, open- 
ing in Carnegie Hall. 


VALERI PUPIL IN OPERA 





Savage Opera Company Engages Patricia 
Ryan for Pacific Coast Tour 


Patricia Ryan, dramatic soprano, a 
pupil of Delia Valeri, has been engaged 
by the Savage Opera Company for a 
twenty weeks’ tour through cities of the 
Middle West and extending as far as the 
Pacific Coast, singing leading rdéles in 
“Faust” and “Carmen.” She will also 
sing Spanish songs in costume. In addi- 
tion to the operas in which she is appear- 
ing with the Savage Opera, Miss Ryan’s 
répertoire includes the principal soprano 
roles in “Aida,” ‘“Trovatore,” ‘“Gia- 
conda,” “Cavalleria,” “Tosca” and other 
operas. When her season with the 
Savage Opera ends, she will go to Italy 
with Mme. Valeri to fill operatic en- 
gagements. 

Miss Ryan appeared successfully in 
the title réle of “Carmen” in Asheville, 
N. C., with the San Carlo Opera. Her 
contract with the Savage company pre- 
vented her accepting Fortune Gallo’s in- 
vitation to become a regular member of 
the San Carlo forces. 





Vera Bull Hull Rejoins New York Staff 
of Wolfsohn Bureau 


Vera Bull Hull, who has been co- 
manager with Louis J. Alber of the 
office of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
Inc., in Cleveland, has resumed her ac- 
tivities in the New York office of the 
bureau. Her husband was recently ap- 
pointed vocational director of the Har- 
mon Foundation in New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hull will make their home in 
Brooklyn. 
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MANHATTAN OPERA CLOSES 
TWO WEEKS’ ENGAGEMENT 


Salmaggi’s Forces End Season with 
Repetition of Verdi’s “Traviata” 


The two weeks’ engagement of the 
Manhattan Grand Opera Company was 
brought to a close at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Saturday night, Sept. 
27, with a performance of Verdi’s 
“Traviata” which has been sung three 
times in New York in the last fort- 
night. “Samson and Delilah” had been 
announced but the Verdi group was 
substituted. The cast was practically 
the same as in the performance of the 
previous week, Adriana Boccanera re- 
peating her excellent singing of the 
title-réle, and Rogelio Baldrich and 
Giuseppe Maero appearing in the lead- 


ing tenor and baritone réles. Emilio 
Capizzano conducted. 
On Friday night, “Gioconda” was 


given with Josy Jones in the name part, 
Dorothy Pilzer as Laura, Frances Pa- 
perte as La Cieca, Giuseppe Radaelli as 
Enzo, and the remaining réles capably 
assumed by Nino Ruisi, Alfredo Zaga- 
roli, Luigi Dalle Molle and Renzo Castro. 
Thursday evening “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” were sung with Rosa Buska, 
Rogelio Baldrich and Vladimir Dubin- 
sky in the first and Frances Cairone, 
Giuseppe Radaelli and Alfredo Zagaroli 
in the second. 

Adriana Boccanera gave an excellent 
account of herself as Rosina in “The 
Barber of Seville” on Wednesday eve- 
ning with Mr. Baldrich as Almavia and 
Giovanni Maero, Giuseppe La Puma and 
Nino Ruiso in the other réles and Mr. 
Capizzano conducting. In Verdi’s “Forza 
del Destino” on Tuesday evening, Beat- 
rice Melaragno replaced Marta Du Lac 
as Leonora. Other members of the cast 
were Mr. Radaelli, Mr. Zagaroli, Miss 
Paperte, Miss La Puma and Messrs. 
Dalle Molle, Ruisi, De Servi. Donizetti’s 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” was given on 
Monday night. The company will play 
two special Saturday night engagements 
on Oct. 4 and Oct. 11, and will be heard 
in Philadelphia next month. 





Tchaikovsky Concerto Played at Rivoli 


The music program at the Rivoli The- 
ater this week included the first move- 
ment of Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto 
in B Flat Minor, played by the Ampico 
with accompaniment by the Rialto Or- 
chestra, which will visit at the Rivoli 
for another week, under the alternate 
direction of Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl. “Haunting Melody” by Larry 
Spier and Larry Schloss was sung by 
Miriam Lax, soprano, with the assis- 
tance of Paul Oscard and Myrtle Immel, 
who executed a special dance for this 


number. Harold Ramsbottom and Frank 
Stewart Adams were the organists. 
Helen Sherman, coloratura’ soprano, 


headed the Rialto. program with an aria 
from David’s “Pearl of Brazil.” The 
Rivoli Orchestra was again the guest of 
the Rialto Theater, and Irvin Talbot and 
Emanuel Baer conducted it through the 
symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” by Sibel- 
ius, and a popular number. There was 


also a dance divertissment by Lillian 
Powell. Alexander D. Richardson and 
Sigmund Krumgold alternated at the 
organ. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Singer Ends Season 
as Band Soloist in Atlantic City 


Della Samoloff, dramatic soprano, has 
just returned to New York from At- 
lantic City, where she was soloist with 
Vesella’s Band on the Steel Pier. This 
makes the third consecutive season that 
Miss Samoloff has been soloist with a 
band organization, having sung with 
Creatore’s Band on tour for two sum- 
mers. Miss Samoloff achieved a dis- 
tinct success at the popular resort, ofter: 
being recalled for as many as four 
encores. Miss Samoloff, who is said to 
possess a voice of dramatic power and 
fine quality, with a range of three 
octaves, is an exponent of Adelaide 
Gescheidt’s principles of normal voice 
development and is preparing for the 
operatic stage under Miss Gescheidt’s 
tutelage. She has already memorized 
several operatic rdéles. 





San Carlo Forces Will, Include “Marta” 
in Third Week’s Répertoire 

“Aida” will open the third week of 
the Gallo company, at the Jolson Thea- 
ter, on Monday night. In the cast are 
Bianca Saroya, Stella de Mette, Manuel 
Salazar and Mario Valle. Tuesday will 
bring “Rigoletto,” with Tina Paggi and 
Mario Basiola, and on Wednesday Anne 
Roselle, Mario Basiola and Giovanni 
Martino will appear in “Faust.” “Marta” 
will have its first performance in several 


seasons on Thursday afternoon, and on 
Thursday evening “Madama Butterfly,” 
with Tamaki Miura, will be repeated. 
Friday brings “Bohéme,” with Mme. 
Roselle, Madeline Collins, Demetrio 
Onofrei and Mario Valle. At the Satur- 
day matinee Gladys Axman will present 
a new Tosca. The closing performance 
on Saturday evening will be “Carmen.” 
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Herbert Wilber Greene 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN., Sept. 27. 


—Herbert Wilber Greene, director of 
the Brookfield Summer School of Sing- 
ing and former head of the Metropolitan 
College of Music, New York, which he 
founded in 1886, died here on Sept. 26. 
Mr. Greene was born in Holyoke, Mass., 
May 20, 1851, and received his musical 
education in New York, London and 
Paris. The Brookfield School, which he 
founded in 1900, is the largest resident 
school teaching one specialty in the 
United States. Mr. Greene was the 
author of numerous technical works on 
music as well as of articles published in 
the leading musical journals of the coun- 
try. He was a member of the Clef Club 
of New York, of which he was president, 
and of the New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association. 


Karl Burrian 

PRAGUE, Sept. 26.—Karl Burrian, op- 
eratic tenor, died today at his country 
home near Rakovnik, about fifteen miles 
from Prague, in his fifty-fifth year. Kar] 
Burrian was born in Prague, Jan. 12, 
1870, and studied under Piwoda, making 
his début as Faust in Reval, Russia, in 
1892. He subsequently sang in Berlin, 
Cologne, Hanover and Hamburg, and 
in 1898 appeared as Parsifal in Bay- 
reuth. For a number of years he was a 
member of the Dresden Opera and while 
there created the réle of Herod in the 
world premiére of Strauss’ “Salome” on 
Dec. 9, 1905, which he also sang in the 
historic American premiére at the Met- 
ropolitan on Jan. 22, 1907. He was a 
member of the Metropolitan from 1907 
to 1912, and from 1911, of the Vienna 
Royal Opera, besides singing frequently 
at Covent Garden. During his stay at 
the Metropolitan he was heard chiefly 
in Wagnerian roles. 

Ernest J. Knabe, Jr. 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 29.—Ernest Knabe, 
former president of the Knabe Piano 
Company, was found dead today in his 
garage in the rear of his home, “Fair- 
field,” in the suburb of Irvington. Carbon 
monoxide gas is said to have been the 
cause of his death as the engine of the 
automobile which he was repairing was 
still running. Mr. Knabe was born in 
Baltimore on July 5, 1869, and was the 
grandson of William Knabe, the founder 
of the firm. His wife died on Sept. 26, 
in St. Agnes’ Hospital after a long 
illness. 











Mrs. Henry T. Fleck 

DAYTONA, FLA., Sept. 29.—Mrs. Kath- 
erine Fleck, wife of Dr. Henry T. Fleck, 
for twenty-four years professor of music 
in Hunter College, New York, died here 
suddenly on Sept. 27, following an at- 
tack of acute indigestion. Besides her 
husband, Mrs. Fleck is survived by two 
sons and one daughter. 
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OPERATIC ARTISTS 
HEAD ARRIVAL LIST 


Bodanzky and Singers Return 
from Europe—Galli-Curci 
Off for English Tour 


Ships returning from Europe lately 
have brought many opera artists. 
Arthur Bodanzky, conductor, headed the 
Metropolitan Opera contingent aboard 
the Resolute on Sept. 25. In addition 
to Mr. Bodanzky, the party included 
Ellen Dalossy, soprano; Leon Braun, 
conductor; Samuel Thewman, stage di- 
rector; August Berger, ballet-master, 
and Mrs. Berger. Arpad Sandor, pianist, 
arrived the same day on the Thuringia. 
Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, and George Gershwin, composer, 
arrived on Sept. 23. 

The next Metropolitan artist to ar- 
rive was Nina Morgana, soprano, wno 
returned with her husband,’ Bruno 
Zirato, secretary to the late Caruso, 
aboard the Paris on Sept. 26. The Paris 
also brought Berthe Bert, pianist; 
Renée Baud, harpist; Florence Stern, 
violinist, and Xavier Cugnat, violinist, 
of Spain, Clara Haskil, pianist, and 
Rose Armandie, soprano, also arrived on 
Sept. 26. 

After a European season, in the 
course of which she sang in Albert Hall, 
London, and_in Munich and Berlin, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Metropolitan con- 
tralto, returned aboard the Albert Ballin 
on Sept. 28, accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, Adrienne. Others on board the 
Albert Ballin, were Claire Dux, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera; Frederick A. 
Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony, and Mrs. Stock; Wilhelm Ritter 
von Wymetal, scenic director of the 
Metropolitan. Ernest Newman, whose 
appointment as music critic of the New 
York Evening Post has just been an- 
nounced, arrived aboard the George 
Washington on Sept. 28. 

Charlotte Lund, soprano, returned on 
Sept. 29 aboard the Stavangerfjord from 
a holiday in Norway. 

On Sept. 30, Maria Jeritza, soprano, 
of the Metropolitan, returned aboard the 
Olympic, and the Orca brought Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, and his wife, En- 





richetta Onelli, soprano, and Hubert 
Linscott, baritone. 
Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano, and 


her party booked passage on the 
Paris, which was to sail on Oct. 1. 
Mme. Galli-Curci was accompanied by 
her husband, Homer Samuels, pianist, 
and Lawrence Evans of Evans and Sal- 
ter, her American managers. Carl 
Friedberg sailed on Sept. 27 aboard the 
Miinchen for Germany. 





TRIO PLAYS IN HAVANA 





Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony Given Its 
First Hearing in Cuba 


HAVANA, CuBA, Sept. 24.—Federico 
Buffaletti, pianist; Arrigo Serato, vio- 
linist, and Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, ap- 
peared for the first time, before a Cuban 


audience on the evening of Sept. 6, in 
the National Theater. The concert 
opened with Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 1, fol- 
lowed by Vivaldi’s Adagio and a Sara- 
sate Spanish dance, played by Mr. 
Serato. Mr. Bonucci was heard in an 
Andante by Martini, Csardas, by Tischer 
and a Study by Popper. The program 
closed with Brahms’ Trio, Op. 8. which 
brought the players the warm approval 
of the audience. 

The fourth concert of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Mr. San- 
juan, was given in the National Theater 
on Sept. 14. The program was com- 
posed of Wagner’s Overture to “Rienzi,” 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, played 
for the first time in Cuba, a Minuetto 
by Grieg-Henriques and, a request num- 
ber, three dances from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Casse Noisette.” NENA BENITEZ. 


Chicago Male Chorus Celebrates Patriotic | 


Festival with Visit to Ancestral Denmark 


MMMM nn MD LLC m1 








1, Joel Mossberg, Conductor; 2, Dr. Max Henius of Chicago, Who Accompanied the Chorus to Its Fatherland; 3, Dr. John D. Prince, 
American Minister to Denmark, Addressing the Audience at the Fourth of July Celebration in Rebild Park ; 4, Henry L. Hert 
of Chicago, Who Traveled with the Harmonien; 5, Charles Ditlefsen, President of the Society; 6, The Harmonien and Other Guests 
at the Home of Count Moltke, Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs; Countess Moltke Is Seen in This Group, Count Moltke Standing 
Slightly Above Her with One Hand at His Shoulder; 7, Carl Antonsen, Chairman of the Rebild Park Celebration 





HICAGO, Sept. 27.—Although the 

train bringing the Chicago Har- 
monien back to this city on the last lap 
of its return voyage from Denmark was 
two hours late and did not arrive until 
midnight, enthusiastic friends to the 
number of about 1000 patiently awaited 
the singers’ coming and escorted them 
to their hall. 

The Harmonien is a male chorus of 
forty Danish-Americans who traveled to 
their ancestral country to celebrate the 
Fourth of July at Rebild National Park. 
This estate of 400 acres, given to Den- 
mark by Danish-Americans living in 
America, is situated in Jutland on rolling 
ground covered with heather, and is pre- 
served in its natural state as a lasting 
testimony of the devotion of Denmark’s 
former sons who have come across the 
seas. Each year on the fourth day of 
July visitors assemble there, traveling 
on foot, on bicycles and in automobiles. 
Last July over 10,000 persons gathered 
there and he said, for the first time in 
the park’s history, an American chorus 
sang Danish and American songs. 

“The simple songs were liked best,” 
according to Joel Mossberg, leader. 
“They were familiar to the Danish 
people in instrumental form; but few 
had heard ‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ 
Pike’s ‘Southern Medley,’ ‘Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,’ ‘Mother Machree,’ the 
Hawaiian ‘Farewell to Thee’ and Daniel 
Protheroe’s ‘Sandman’ sung before, espe- 
cially in English.” 

Charities profited to the equivalent of 
$20,000. All the proceeds were dis- 
tributed among philanthropic agencies, 
the Harmonien members’ themselves 
financing their journey. For three years 
they have saved money for this trip. 

Traveling with the chorus were three 
distinguished citizens of Chicago, Dr. 
Max Henius, chemist and founder 
of what is now the American Institute 
of Bakery, who was formerly on the 
board of the Chicago Public Library; 
Henry L. Hertz, former Internal 
Revenue Collector, and Carl Antonsen, 
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who was chairman at the Fourth of July 
ceremonies. They represented Chicago 
in 1912, when delegates from America 
tendered Rebild Park to Denmark. 

The tour included many festivities. 
King Christian invited the chorus to the 
palace, and requested it to sing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Count Moltke, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, received the 
members in his summer home near 


Copenhagen. Dr. John D. Prince, 
American Minister to Denmark, was also 
their host. 

The chorus was formed thirty-eight 
years ago. One of the charter members, 
Jacob Hwass, made the voyage this year. 
All the members were born in Denmark, 
and. all are naturalized Americans. 
Charles Detlefsen is the president. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





KANSANS OPEN DRIVE FOR “‘MESSIAH” HALL 





State-Wide Campaign Begun 
to Build New Home for 
Lindsborg Festival 


By T, L. Krebs 

WICHITA, KAN., Sept. 27.—To raise 
funds to build a new auditorium for the 
annual performances of the “Messiah” 
at Lindsborg, a committee composed of 
Dr. Ernest Philblad, president of Beth- 
any College; O. H. Pannoke, general 
manager of the drive, and H. H. Motter, 
State chairman of the campaign, met 
here last week. An enlarged committee 
was decided upon, composed of seventy- 
five leading men and women over the 
State who can be counted upon to work 
in the best interests of the campaign. 
Work will be conducted by districts and 
communities, with a member of the com- 
mittee in charge of each community. 

A general meeting of all members of 
the committee is planned early in Oc- 
tober in Lindsborg, when the drive will 
be opened by. a program from the “Mes- 


siah,” sung by the festival chorus, and 
an address by Victor Murdock of Wich- 
ita. Solicitations for funds will be made 
from the alumnae of Bethany College, 
the units of the Kansas Conference of 
Lutheran Churches, the friends of the 
college and music-lovers who have hear! 
“Messiah” performed in Lindsborg ani 
realize the musical and cultural impor 
tance of the work. 

A. W. Shade, in charge of the band 
and orchestra department of the Eber 
hardt-Hays Music Company, has_ beet 
appointed conductor of the Midian Shrine 
Band of this city. Mr. Shade came here 
from Long Beach, Cal., where he was 
a member of Herbert L. Clark’s Munic 
pal Band. 

The ladies of the Caroline Harris0 
Cirele, Auxiliary of the G. A. R., spot 
sored two concerts given at the Broaé: 
view Roof Garden this week. The artist 
appearing were Alice Campbell Wrigley 
William Wrigley and Amelia Gillilan! 
of the faculty of the Wichita College @ 
Music and Dramatic Art, and J. 
Guenette, baritone. 
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Years rich with experience and accom- 
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